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WHEN WORK IS LIKE PLAY 


H. A. OVERSTREET 


The author of "A Guide to Civilized Loafing” points out that 


is also such a thing as civilized working. Civilized living calls for enjoy 


ment and satisfaction in the vocational lives of individuals 


The antithesi 


between the activities commonly regarded as play and thé 
commonly called work is too sharply drawn. Work should have more 
the quality of play, less of the element of mere drudgery. Contrastin 


attitudes are shown in the hymn that adjures us to 
is coming” and the poem in which Kipling describes 


work for the nivchi 


the heaven of the 


hap py artists where“ each for the joy of the working” paints away at his ou 
sweet will. The happy medium must be found. The fact that work i 
prime requisite for happiness places an obligation on society—that of 
making work an acceptable way of life. "We shall not achieve even a 
fair degree of civilization until, by and large, the work we do is beloved 
work. In that blessed day, work and play will be but the rhythmic alterna 
tions within a life of absorbed and purposeful activity.” 


s joss fade away and men and 
A won trudge weary miles in 


search of work, something of pro- 
found psychological significance is hap- 
pening among us. We stem from an 
over-worked humanity. We are now 
faced with the prospect of being an un- 
der-worked humanity. Curiously enough, 
at the present moment, there seems to be 
little, if any, pleasure in this outlook. 
When proponents of the leisure life 
speak gleefully of the reduced hours of 
labor even now made possible by tech- 
nological devices and hail the spare time 
in which we are to be permitted to live 
our lives as lives should be lived, they 
are told to go back and sit down. “We 
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want work,” is the menacing rejoinder. 
Proponents of the leisure life look aston- 
ished, then grieved; and usually they do 
go back and sit down. 

What has happened? Obviously the 
“We want work’’ is not altogether the 
cry of those who love work for its own 
sake. Work is necessary if bread and 
shelter are to be earned. With work 
diminishing or altogether disappearing, 
the honorable bread and shelter fade 
away into the ugly humiliation of soup 
lines and charity “‘flops.’” But there is 
more to the cry for work than this—and 
every day, now, we are learning what 
this “something more’ is. Our idle 
hands that have found, not mischief to 
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do, but worry to endure, have also dis- 
covered that in many another respect idle- 
ness is a devastating experience. Only 
the sheer inability to find work seems to 
have brought us to the realization of the 
profound satisfactions that we normally 
find in work. Curiously enough, when 
we are busily on the job, we usually fail 
to be conscious of the deep sub-current 
of satisfaction that runs through our life. 
For the most part we give no credit for 
our happiness to work itself. But when 
work goes, we know that the tragedy is 
more than economic. It is psychological. 
It strikes at the center of our personality. 
It takes from us something that rightly 
belongs to every self-respecting human 
being. 

It is not difficult to understand this— 
once we take time to think about it. If 
our work has been manual, there has been 
the unconscious gratification felt in the 
expert handling of materials; the pride, 
carried about like a hidden jewel, as we 
have mastered problems of manipulation 
or adjustment. If the work has been 
mental, there has been a like gratification 
in our ability to think with clarity and 
precision, to meet crises without panic, to 
carry through our projects with compre- 
hensiveness and determination. 

It is this sub-current of satisfaction 
that seems utterly essential to life and 
that goes when work goes. No doubt it 
is the running dry of this sub-current that 
so frequently causes the decline and 
death of men who retire from their life- 
occupation before they have achieved a 
substitute mastery. These pitiful old 
men—we have all known them—are the 
victims of the racial misconception that 
the wholly desirable condition of life is 
an unbroken holiday. Work, they have 
been taught, is a curse, and the object 
of life is to escape it. This misconcep- 
tion was not surprising in the centuries 


when the human race was bitterly over 
burdened with the drudgery of mere 

keeping alive. It was wholly to be ex. 
pected that in those years men should 
yearn for release and should regard 
eternal vacationing as of the very esse: 

of paradise. To the modern man out 
of work, such a protracted period of 
doing nothing has in it more of the 
agony of hell. 


II 


We are learning, in short, that work 
is a prime requisite for happiness. Per 
haps we should add, work that we 
about and respect. Every alert psych 
ogist finds that people who are emot 
ally at sixes and sevens, who are d 
pressed or nervous or phobic or generall; 
cantankerous, are frequently in that 
dition because they have no steadying 
absorbing, soul-satisfying work. Ever 
physician of the mind meets such indi 
viduals, and if he is wise, he tries to get 
their hands and their brains into some 
thing that requires concentrated energy 
and absorbed interest. One might ven- 
ture to say that most of the troubles o! 
the world arise because the work-life of 
people is not satisfactory. It is uninter 
esting or monotonous or over-taxing of 
contemptible. And one might venture to 
say further that if everyone were pos 
sessed of work that he deeply cared about 
most of the crimes of the world would 
disappear—including the arch crime of 
all, war. 

This places a new obligation upon 
modern civilization—that of making the 
vocational life an object of its special 
interest and care and of so organizing its 
political and economic concerns that the 
work-life of individuals may be _ the 
source of rich satisfactions. No civiliza- 
tion has yet done this. Work has been 
the detested ugly duckling of all times 
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and peoples. Lip worship, indeed, has 
been given to it, as when privileged folk 
have unctuously spoken of the dignity of 


labor—for others. But no civilization as 
yet has deeply and sincerely believed in 
work as the source not merely of the 
necessities but of the satisfactions of life. 
No civilization has seen the ugly duckling 
as the potential swan. At best, work has 
been regarded as a week-day agony that 
had to be endured for the sake of a dim 
and shadowy future reward. 

This attitude toward work has colored 
most of our judgments about life. Life’s 
drama has been felt to reside in its non- 
work enterprises—in war, gaming, the 
hunt, sex-pursuits. Even education has 
kept a discreet silence about the voca- 
tional life. Instead of realizing that one 
of its highest functions is to fit the young 
into the work-pattern best adapted to 
their capacities and most promising for 
their future happiness, it has turned its 
attention to well-nigh everything else un- 
der the heavens, with the result that even 
in our so-called enlightened days, young- 
sters come forth from the schools and 
colleges as unwitting of what is ahead of 
them and as unprepared as if they had 
been educated on the moon. Also, be- 
cause education has not cared particularly 
about the work-life, it has never yet taken 
the trouble to scrutinize and criticize a 
world that persists in making of that life 
a source not of satisfaction but of too 
frequent frustration. 


III 


What can one say about work—a be- 
loved work—as the source of the major 
satisfactions of life? 

It is obvious, I think, that the dearest 
wish of an individual is to be respected. 
We are all creatures of the herd, and 
when the scorn of our fellows is directed 
against us, we shrivel up. Sometimes, 
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under the lash of scorn, we commit sui 
cide, or we grow ill and die. Work is 
the primary and most obvious means at 
our command for joining in the common 
human enterprise. To marshal 
energies, to feel oneself part of that un 
dertaking, is the first requisite to being 
human. To feel oneself a carrier on, an 
aider in the process, is to achieve the basi 
pride of being loyal to one’s kind 

This, no doubt, is why worklessness 


one $ 


has an added sting. One feels out of 
the common destiny; one is a drag on 
one’s feliows; one goes about with a sense 
of personal shame, as if one were a crea 
ture marked for the scorn of men. And 
that is why, when work returns, the 
strong sub-currents of our being start 
flowing again, and we are once mor 
happily human. 

But there is also in us the wish to be 
respected by ourselves. No one likes to 
feel that he is a clumsy oaf. To have 
hands that bungle things, or minds that 
commit incredible foolishnesses, is to ex- 
perience a sense of shame. We want to 
be fit. When we are not, we are, at the 
best, uncomfortable; at the worst, be 
wildered and deeply unhappy. 

Hence the quiet pride that the crafts- 
man takes in his work. I remember a 
carpenter showing me the plane with 
which he had worked for forty years. He 
loved it almost as himself because he and 
it together had been able to turn many a 
trick of fine workmanship. Quite apart 
from how much he was earning through 
the use of his tool, he was happy in the 
feeling that he was a master in his craft. 

And that, perhaps, goes to the heart 
of the whole matter. There is hardly a 
greater joy than resides in the conscious- 
ness of being able to meet what the situa- 
tion requires. It is a well-known fact of 
psycho-therapy that a fairly sure way to 
mental health is through the achievement 
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on the part of the patient of a genuine 
mastery. The sick in soul are they who 
handle life badly. Through their clumsy 
mis-handling they lose both their own 
respect and that of their fellows. Let 
them, however, achieve a mastery—in any 
respected area of life—and health surges 
back into their beings. 


IV 

There is another reason, however, why 
a work that we care about is the source 
of major satisfactions. In our deepest 
human nature we are not on-lookers, but 
makers. We are no sooner born and 
achieve our first muscular coordination 
than we begin to handle materials. We 
put one block on another, many blocks; 
we take them down and try over again— 
because basically there is in us the urge 
to effect a pattern of our own. 

“I, too, will something make 

And joy in the making.” 
No child, unless he be sick, hangs aim- 
lessly around content to do nothing. He 
must get his hands on something, into 
something. Out of the materials at his 
command he must shape what he himself 
wills. 

It is too bad that our traditional—and, 
unhappily, still existent—schools and col- 
leges have almost entirely missed this 
point. They have removed much of the 
joy as well as effectiveness from the life 
of children and youth and they have also, 
to an extent, turned aside civilization 
from its proper course by taking alto- 
gether too seriously the Aristotelian dic- 
tum that man is a rational animal. Un- 
doubtedly he is; but only secondarily. 
Man is primarily a shaping, making, or- 
ganizing, creating animal, and when he 
uses his mind, it is only in order that 
he may the better achieve his creative 
ends. 

The schools, for the most part, have 


gone astray in this matter and 
treated children as if they were first and 
foremost, for all educational purp 
small mental containers whose primary 
function was to suffer themselves t 
filled with knowledge. Education has 
been deadly dull because it has gone < 
rectly against the human grain. It has 
asked that we be passive receivers, whe: 
as a matter of fact, we want most of 

to be active doers. 

Could the schools realize that the b 
drive of each human being is to eff 
patterns of his own—from building 
blocks to building books and factories 
and nations—they would so reverse the 
traditional emphasis as to give young 
a chance to be its active human sel! 

Some, day we shall remake our « 
intellectualized, passively conceived « 
cation, substituting for it the kind 
education which starts with a truer 
sumption about the nature of ma 
Schooling will then be a process, adapted 
to successive age-levels, in which childre: 
and young people, and eventually adults 
do things worth doing—manual, mental 
and social—in the most intelligent ways 
in which they can be done. 

It is this kind of education, and onl; 
this kind, that can lead properly into a 
self-respecting and happy work-life. For 
this type of education assumes through: 
out that man is happiest as he puts his 
hand to a task, his shoulder to a wheel, 
his mind to a project. This type of edu- 
cation is not preparation for work, but a 
progressive training in work. 


} 
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Whitman used the words: “I loafe 
and invite my soul.” They were good 
words; and what he meant is true. The 
leisure-life must be the rhythmic comple: 
ment of the work-life. But many of us 
who know the thrill of being at a job 
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that we care about, might say with equal 
conviction: “We work, and have joy in 
our souls.” 

The pity of our age is that so few of us 
can warmly say this. The follies and 
selfishness of the powerful as well as of 
the unimaginative have turned a potential 
blessing into a curse, while the academic 
misconceptions of the learned have con- 
tinued an ancient dualism which places 
the work-life on one side and the life of 
intelligent interests on the other. We 
now know that the vocational life can 
not only be shot through with intelligent 
interest but can be as absorbing as recre- 

n when it is the marshaling of our 
energies toward ends that we ourselves 
deeply care about. 

Indeed, there are many of us who find 
it difficult to distinguish between our 
work and our play. If play is defined as 
voluntary activity, a slight distinction 
may reside in the fact that work has to 
be done if we are not to starve. But the 
“has to be done” is almost meaningless 
in these cases because we want passion- 
ately to do what we are doing. I remem- 
ber a distinguished friend of mine who 
was asked to send his life-history to the 
English Who’s Who. After the usual 
list of questions, he was asked, ‘What is 
your hobby?”” He looked perplexed. 
“Hobby?” he said. “Lord, my work is 
my hobby.” Then he scratched his head 
in embarrassment. “But I can’t say that. 
They'd think I was a stick.” He thought 
a moment, then he wrote: “Will find one 
later, if I ever get bored.” 

As a matter of fact, we ought to cast 
out the traditional dualism of work and 
play and substitute for it another: de- 
Sived and undesired activity. All activity 
that is truly civilized is desired. All un- 
desired activity (unless it be called for in 
an emergency, or be instrumental to what 
is desired) is uncivilized because it is an 
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external compulsion of the human spirit 
This distinction would eliminate a good 
deal of so-called study from _ the 
schools, where all too often intellectual 
activity is desired by the adults but not 
by the students. A good definition of a 
school is “a place where answers are 
given to questions that are not asked 
where 


Or again, a school is ‘‘a place 


things are done that no one (not even 
| 


the teacher) wants to do Let a scho 

however, be a place where there is an 
eager doing of things that students want 
to do, a place where answers are given to 
questions that students themselves ask 


and the whole educational process bx 


comes alive with purposeful actin 
i 


This is not a plea for capri r ed 
cational chaos. It is a plea for recogni: 
ing the fact that human life is essential! 
a wish-to-do, a wish to roll up it 
sleeves and get to work. Education, rx 
ognizing this fact, should make abundant 
opportunity for satisfying the activit 
wish. Through the doing of what w 


deeply want to do we gain most of the 
When I learn t 


wood, saw, chisel. plane—I 


wisdom of life handle 
materials— 
am undergoing an inner discipline I 
cannot throw my chisel down in disgust 


I have 


to be patient; I have to address myself 


and expect to achieve my object 


to the nature of the material and the 
nature of the task; and if I can hold my 
temper and keep my hands, eyes, and 
brain steady, I get a reward. This is 
fundamental education. Too few of our 
children get it. The discipline they get 
is outer, not inner. The temper they 
hold is held not because they want to 
hold it, but because they must. And the 
result they achieve is not loved for its 
own sake, but because it keeps them in 
not too unpleasant relations with the 
teacher and the principal. In such cases, 


what is achieved is the discipline of sub- 
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servience, not the discipline of self-choice 
and self-direction. And the happiness 
that is engendered is not the happiness 
of a delighted absorption, but the rather 
equivocal happiness of “getting by.” 
We are talking nowadays of advancing 
from political to economic democracy. 
As yet our chief thought about economic 
democracy is in monetary terms. We de- 
plore the poverty that has prevailed, the 
unequal access to the goods of life. We 
begin to demand a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth. All this is quite as it 
should be, for we shall not get very far 
in our attempt to build a decent civiliza- 
tion until we make forever impossible the 


lan’ 
< 


— 


notorious processes whereby wealth is 
cumulated in the inconsiderate hands 

the few. The fight to eliminate indus 
trial serfdom and overlordship is a go 


fight that will be fought along ma 


fronts. 
But basic as is the problem of just dis 


tribution, there remains the deeper 


economic problem of making work int 


an acceptable way of life. We shall not 


really achieve even a fair degree of civi 


zation until, by and large, the work we 


do is beloved work. In that blessed day 
work and play will be but the rhythmi 


alternations within a life of absorbed and 


purposeful activity. 


io) 


EDUCATION’S PROPER BUSINESS 


I emphasize the word vocation. 
tain that vocational training is the 
the vocation to be trained for is the 


In the broadest sense I would main- 
proper business of education. But 
vocation of the whole man, and not 


a part of him only. There is a profound difference between the two 
things. What then is the vocation of the whole man? 
So far as I can make out his vocation is to be a creator; and if you 





ask me creator of what, I answer—a creator of real values. Creativeness is 
his function; the function of man in his wholeness; his summary voca- 
tion as a citizen of the United Kingdom of Heaven and Earth. If you 
leave him untrained for that, you neglect his vocational training, and he 
will be restless, unhappy, discontented, craving for something he hasn't 
got. We sometimes call it the craving for self-expression. And so it is; 
but we must always remember that the self he craves to express is the 
whole self. Only by creation can he express it.—L. P. Jacks in The Edu- 
cation of the Whole Man. 
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CHARACTER AND THE NEW SOCIETY 


Moral Obligations of Vocational Guidance and Education 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 




















me 


One of the outstanding addresses at the 


annual meeting of the 


American Vocational Association in Pittsburgh last December was that of 


Professor Kil patrick of Teachers College, 
given before the Vocational Guidance Section under the title, 
tions Between General Education and Vocational Education.” 


This wa 
“The Rela 


V ocational 


Columbia University 


guidance and education must not only take account of the fact that society 
is in process of change, it must also consider the kind of societ ty we ought 


to have—and help to make it. 
Dr. Kil patrick’s talk. 


tion, let us look at life. For, only 

as we know something about life can 
we know anything about education for 
life. Only as we know about preparation 
for life in its totality can we know about 
preparation for any one of its phases— 
vocation, for instance. Let us see what is 
meant by the moral life. Patently, all 
life, all values, all aims, all efforts, all 
become evident and significant in the in- 
dividual. Society, yes, we must know 
about society, but no man liveth to him- 
self. 

Not long ago, in New York City, a 
man bought himself an old rifle and a 
generous supply of cartridges, took them 
to his third story flat in the Eighties, and 
proceeded to shoot his way to expert 
marksmanship by aiming at a target 
which he had affixed to the window open- 
ing out on the back yard. True to all the 
laws of dynamics, the bullets, after hav- 
ing hit the target, continued on their way, 
entered the back windows of the third 
story apartment on the next street, and 
pretty soon potentially friendly neighbors 
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I’ order to understand general educa- 


The following is an authorized re port of 


were calling frantically to the police for 
protection. Whereupon they arrested the 
marksman. What this man was doing 
was harmless in itself—so he thought and 
protested. But it had a bearing upon the 
lives of other people. 

Each man’s conduct affects the life of 
others. It is possible for any normal per- 
son to learn to take account of what he 
does with reference to others, to learn to 
act thoughtfully so as to make life better 
for those whom he affects—not excluding 
himself. A society which accepts this as 
a basic philosophy is better than one 
which does not. If we all watch our acts 
we make a better world. We can all 
learn if we try. If we do not, selfishness 
profits at the expense of the rest. To be 
adequately social is a moral obligation. 

There is, however, the morality of ig- 
norance, of superstition, of bigotry. To 
be intelligently moral we must be intel- 
ligent about what makes life better. Each 
of us must have a criticized scheme of 
values. We need an intelligent notion 
of what is best for all, and in acquiring 
this notion we develop for ourselves an 
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adequate philosophy of life. A philos- 
ophy of life becomes thus a social neces- 
sity. As times change, as fresh vistas 
sweep into view, as new information ap- 
pears, this philosophy must be revised, 
but to deny or disregard the fact that 
morals are a social necessity, to deny that 
we need a philosophy of life, as some 
scientific people seem to do, is either silly 
or crazy. 


II 


Now, how shall we prepare for this 
moral life? Well, learning is actually the 
basis of morality, of any moral respon- 
sibility. To think intelligently about such 
matters constitutes intelligent morality. 
Each of us can learn to act thoughtfully. 
Each of us must be continually criticizing 
his philosophy of life. Education in in- 
telligent morals, continually revised, is in- 
herent in and necessary for a decent social 
life, necessary for each and for all. 

Learning involves study, for study is 
the effort to deal intelligently and ef- 
ficiently with any situation, to bring intel- 
ligence to bear upon the case before us, 
to promote the best and destroy the 
worst. In making this talk, I am think- 
ing about the people who will hear it, 
who they are, what they are, what they 
want to know, what they think I can give 
them. I am concerned with what they 
will think and feel and do when they 
hear what I have said. It is a new situa- 
tion, for I have not before addressed 
exactly the same thoughts to exactly this 
same group of persons. I am trying to 
bring my thinking to bear upon this new 
situation. To do so, I must study my 
audience—study is essential in effective 
living everywhere. I must take account 
of every one of the anticipated conse- 
quences. All of which leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion that general education 
is a social obligation. 








The social significance of learning lies 
in the fact that it is general as well as 
specific. As I speak, my whole organism 
is at work, I am standing, my vocal 
chords are acting, my brain is imagining 
your reactions as you hear my words and 
as you think about them later. I am in- 
terested in what you will do about them 
The organism, when awake, 
thinks, feels, moves, acts, has glandular 
secretions, al] at once. And whatever the 
organism accepts from any learning ex- 
perience as appropriate for further action, 
that it learns. From the way in which 
this address is received—with loud ac- 
claim or in dignified silence, with sharp 
criticism or with pleasant approval—| 
shall have learned how to speak next 
time. Perhaps I shall say much the same 
thing, but more pungently and briefly, or 
more suavely and lengthily. Perhaps | 
shall omit some things and add others 
But I shall be facing a new situation with 
a newly modified organism. I shall have 
incorporated experiences into myself. | 
shall have learned how to behave on th 
new occasion, how to think hereafter 
about this and that, how to feel under 
new conditions. 

Learning of the kind I have indicated 
goes on all the time and it affects others 
The learner, as he gets older, must take 
account of these many learnings. As a 
teacher I am morally responsible for the 
learnings of my pupils, and I must weigh 
them against my philosophy of life 
Through these learnings their standards 
become low or high. They affect the 
lives of the learners and of all other per- 
sons. For all education builds some kind 
of character in some kind of individual 
and this must be weighed against the 
kind of society which our philosophy ap- 
proves. General education is simply the 
effort to discharge this obligation intel- 
ligently for all. 


always 
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CHARACTER AND THE NEW SOCIETY 


Ill 
Vocational education, whether it 
‘shes to be so or not, is just as truly a 
haracter building process as any other 
kind of education. When you are teach- 
ling a boy to do a job, you just cannot 
thelp training his character. If you let 
him think about his vocation narrowly, 
the result is poor character training; if 
jyou lead him to think and act well about 
this vocation, it is good character training; 
i but for better, for worse, you have trained 
Hhis character. In this respect vocational 
‘education has the same obligation as has 
general education. 

Vocational education cannot simply 
educate vocationally. It must consider 
§* prayerfully” what kind of system it has 
Fin view, what kind of economic system 
| will absorb the workers, what kind of so- 
‘ciety is contemplated, what kind of 
) character is being built. \ It must consider 
| prayerfully, for it cannot complacently ac- 
cept conditions as they are, it cannot 
heedlessly cast the young human being 
into the mold that happens to be set for 
him, it cannot be simply the hand of the 
potter. It must be directive, dynamic, 
yea, belligerent in developing a society fit- 
ting for the characters which it is 

training. 

What kind of society may this be? Cer- 
tainly a changing society, for even now 
society is changing more rapidly than any 
society has ever changed before, and the 
change will be more rapid in the future 
than it has been in the immediate past. 
We know that. But we do not know 
what that new society is going to be. We 
know that we cannot know. But if we 
are to get the young person ready for it 
we must prepare for change, we must 
prepare the boy for sudden or for gradual 
occupational shifts. He must be flexible 
in his thinking and acting. Fortunately, 
the idea of flexibility fits very nicely into 
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the idea of efficiency, for the versatile 
worker is one who has an intelligent un- 
derstanding of whatever job has to be 
done. We must teach more of the Why 
and not so much of the What. 

Then, I hope that it will be a demo- 
cratic society, but, and this is important, 
a society with a mew democratic outlook. 
It must not be the Italy of Mussolini nor 
the Germany of Hitler. It must have a 
new sensitivity to human values and to 
men as such. The new democracy will 
provide less vocational preparation to suit 
the whims and notions of the overlords 
of industry. The new democracy will de- 
throne the overlords of business just as 
the old democracy overthrew the kings 
and the nobles. Henceforth business and 
industry and commerce will serve human- 
ity instead of the overlords. 

The last election was the handwriting 
on the wall which forecast the movement 
toward equalization of income. And it is 
inevitable, for the economic machine just 
will not run under any other condition. 
It cannot run well until everybody is in- 
telligently employed, until there is equal- 
ization of life and opportunity. For a 
situation in which 11/4 per cent of all the 
bank depositors own 66% per cent of all 
the deposits, is an impossible situation. 
Yet, there it is. And there is unemploy- 
ment—ten, twelve, fourteen million 
who knows? And that unemployment 
will continue for a long time. It may 
take ten years for the adjustment to be 
made—again who knows? There will be 
hordes of unemployed youth who cannot 
break in, and hordes of unemployed older 
people who are forced out. Above all, 
there will be tremendous effort to get 
positions, and inevitably there will be a 
bigger place, a much bigger place, for 
wise guidance. Thorndike has said re- 
cently that you can make no psychological 
determination at fourteen years of age of 











the type of mechanical activity for which 
the boy will be fitted in the future. This 
does not trouble me a bit, for it means 
that guidance and training must aim for 
greater plasticity, and guidance for 
greater plasticity must be wiser guidance, 
more intelligent guidance, the only sig- 
nificant kind of guidance. 


IV 


Guidance of the individual must be 
guidance for the individual in a society. 
So guidance has a social function. It 
must be a new kind of vocational gui- 
dance through which society arranges af- 
fairs so that those best suited shall be 
doctors and those best suited shall be 
street cleaners. It must be a new kind of 
guidance through which the incomes of 
some will be brought down in comparison 
with the incomes of others, and the in- 
comes of still others will be brought up 
to the point where there will be approxi- 
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mate equality of income for all. Othe 
wise democracy cannot be ratified. Vo. 
cational guidance can be the means fo: 
equalization of social opportunity and ; 
must be a correlative of social policy. 
Vocational guidance and vocational ed. 
ucation, like general education, must 3. 
ways consider the whole child with ref. 
erence to a desired type of society. There 
are new days ahead, at first days of dif. 
ficulty, but days which will ultimately 
bring about inclusive adjustment on ; 
new basis of equality. They will be days 
of great stress, for an inherent part of 
the social process will be the democratic 
disposition of the worker. And in this 
process you must be the workers who |: 
the new basis of vocational guidance and 
education, guidance and education which 
will not only orient the individual but 
will create for him a new society out of 
the broken-down economic arrangements 
which have now crashed to the ground. 
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BUNS AND BUNCOMBE 


Please let it be stated that I have no quarrel with legitimate business 
In that term I include all women who /Aave to work, all women 





ie women. 
. ; of some special bent who enter vocations. I have only respect for the girl 
BS who likes books and so opens a bookshop, or the girl who can draw this 
ot and becomes an art editor. I take off my hat to those heroic women of all mat 
| a ages who pull together the family fortunes by any means open to their = 
hand. What I do call ridiculous is the very widespread belief that a girl : 
who takes a “business” job, no matter how lowly, is doing something im- _— 
pressive and outranks, let us say, the girl who teaches history or who be- wow 
a comes the country minister's wife. If a girl of good education takes a job Af 
At. selling buns in a bakeshop it is ap lauded as an indication of her enter- tert 
aie prise and lack of nonsense. If a boy of the same standing were found e 
as oe selling cigarettes in a tobacco shop it would lead to the conclusion that * 
tan # he was not very bright—Puitip Curtiss, “The Twilight of the Business : 
, ou. Woman,” Atlantic Monthly. . 
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CREATING A WORKERS’ WORLD || 
Occupational Predictions of a Nineteenth Century Prophet | 











Some of us remember when Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward wa 


regarded as dangerously socialistic, 
5 pecke tble—indeed, a classic. 


tion he 
tion which he found there. 


though it a lon g since become re 
In Spite of 
re-reading. By an ingenious device the young writer in 1887 got him 
transferred to the w ovid of the year 2000. 
described in considerable detail the national economic organiza 
From Plato to H. G. 


which, is a book well wort! 


; 


Within a framework of fu 


u € lls, 


every writer of 


Uto pias has tackled the problem of occupational distribution, though he 


may not have called it by that name. 
Looking Backward is concerned, directly or 


It is surprising how much 


indirectly, u ith the varied 


phases of vocational adjustment and occupational distripation. We pre- 


sent here, by permission of and arrangement with Houghton 
an excerpt from one chapter in whack these qi tions 
are discussed by the youn g hero and Dr. Leete, his erudite host in that 
strange new uU orld. It is a conversation that suggests the 


pany, publishers, 


inquiry, Pou 
' 


far have we gone, in 1934, toward Bellamy’'s fin de siécle Utopia? 


‘yy T Is after you have mustered your in- 
; dustrial army into service,” I said, 
“that I should expect the chief dif- 
Bulty to arise, for there its analogy with 
@ military army must cease. Soldiers have 
mil the same thing, and a very simple 
thing to do, namely, to practice the 

anual of arms, to march and stand 
Dard But the industrial army must 
Hearn and follow two or three hundred 
Miverse trades and avocations. What ad- 

inistrative talent can be equal to de- 
ermining wisely what trade or business 
very individual in a great nation shall 


pel 
| ‘The administration has nothing to do 
‘ith determining that point.” 
“Who does determine it, then?” I 
sked. 
“Every man for himself in accordance 
‘ith his natural aptitude, the utmost 
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pains being taken to enable him to find 
out what his natural aptitude really is. 
The principle on which our industrial 
army is organized is that a man’s natural 
endowments, mental and physical, deter- 
mine what he can work at most profitably 
to the nation and most satisfactorily to 
himself. While the obligation of service 
in some form is not to be evaded, volun- 
tary election, subject only to necessary 
regulations, is depended on to determine 
the particular sort of service every man is 
to render. As an individual's satisfaction 
during his term of service depends on 
his having an occupation to his taste, par- 
ents and teachers watch from early years 
for indications of special aptitudes in 
children. A thorough study of the Na- 
tional industrial system, with the history 
and rudiments of all the great trades, is 
an essential part of our educational sys- 
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tem. While manual training is not al- 
lowed to encroach on the general intel- 
lectual culture to which our schools are 
devoted, it is carried far enough to give 
our youth, in addition to their theoretical 
knowledge of the national industries, 
mechanical and agricultural, a certain 
familarity with their tools and methods. 
Our schools are constantly visiting our 
workshops, and often are taken on long 
excursions to inspect particular industrial 
enterprises. In your day a man was not 
ashamed to be grossly ignorant of all 
trades except his own, but such ignorance 
would not be consistent with our idea of 
placing every one in a position to select 
intelligently the occupation for which he 
has most taste. Usually long before he 
is mustered into service a young man has 
found out the pursuit he wants to fol- 
low, has acquired a great deal of knowl- 
edge about it, and is waiting impatiently 
the time when he can enlist in its ranks.”’ 

“Surely,”’ I said, ‘‘it can hardly be that 
the number of volunteers for any trade 
is exactly the number needed in that 
trade. It must be generally either under 
or over the demand.”’ 

“The supply of volunteers is always ex- 
pected to fully equal the demand,” re- 
plied Dr. Leete. “It is the business of 
the administration to see that this is the 
case. The rate of volunteering for each 
trade is closely watched. If there be a 
noticeably greater excess of volunteers 
over men needed in any trade, it is in- 
ferred that the trade offers greater attrac- 
tions than others. On the other hand, if 
the number of volunteers for a trade 
tends to drop below the demand, it is 
inferred that it is thought more arduous. 
It is the business of the administration to 
seek constantly to equalize the attractions 
of the trades, so far as the conditions of 
labor in them are concerned, so that all 
trades shall be equally attractive to per- 


sons having natural tastes for them. T; 
is done by making the hours of labor j; 
different trades to differ according 
their arduousness. The lighter trades 
prosecuted under the most agreeable cir 
cumstances, have in this way the longes 
hours, while an arduous trade, such - 
mining, has very short hours. There 
no theory, no a priori rule, by which t! 
respective attractiveness of industric 
determined. The administration, in tal 
ing burdens off one class of workers a: 
adding them to other classes, simply { 
lows the fluctuations of opinion 

the workers themselves as indicated 
the rate of volunteering. The prin 

is that no man’s work ought to be, on ti 
whole, harder for him than any ot! 
man’s for him, the workers themselves t 
be the judges. There are no limits t 
application of this rule. If any part 
occupation is in itself so arduous or s 
oppressive that, in order to induce 
unteers, the day’s work in it had t 
reduced to ten minutes, it would be don 
If, even then, no man was willing to d 
it, it would remain undone. But 
course, in point of fact, a moderate reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, or addition 
other privileges, suffices to secure 
needed volunteers for any occupation nec- 
essary to men. If, indeed, the unavoid: 
able difficulties and dangers of such 2 
necessaty pursuit were so great that n 
inducement of compensating advantages 
would overcome men’s repugnance to it 
the administration would only need t 
take it out of the common order of oc- 
cupations by declaring it ‘extra hazar- 
dous,’ and those who pursued it especiall) 
worthy of the national gratitude, to be 
overrun with volunteers. Our young men 
are very greedy of honor, and do not let 
slip such opportunities. Of course you 
will see that dependence on the purely 
voluntary choice of avocations involves 
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CREATING A WORKERS’ WORLD 


the abolition in all of anything like un- 
hygienic conditions or special peril to 
life and limb. Health and safety are con- 
ditions common to all industries. The 
nation does not maim and slaughter its 
workmen by thousands, as did the private 
capitalists and corporations of your day.” 

“When there are more who want to 
enter a particular trade than there is room 
for, how do you decide between the ap- 
plicants?”’ I inquired. 

“Preference is given to those who have 
acquired the most knowledge of the trade 
they wish to follow. No man, however, 
who through successive years remains 
persistent in his desire to show what he 
can do at any particular trade, is in the 
end denied an opportunity. Meanwhile, 
if a man cannot at first win entrance into 
the business he prefers, he has usually 
one or more alternative preferences, pur- 
suits for which he has some degree of 
aptitude, although not the highest. Every 
one, indeed, is expected to study his apti- 
tudes so as to have not only a first choice 
as to occupation, but a second or third, so 
that if, either at the outset of his career 
or subsequently, owing to the progress of 
invention or changes in demand, he is un- 
able to follow his first vocation, he can 
still find reasonably congenial employ- 
ment. This principle of secondary 
choices as to occupation is quite impor- 
tant in our system. I should add, in ref- 
erence to the counter-possibility of some 
sudden failure of volunteers in a particu- 
lar trade, or some sudden necessity of an 
increased force, that the administration, 
while depending on the voluntary system 
for filling up the trades as a rule, holds 
always in reserve the power to call for 
special volunteers, or draft any force 
needed from any quarter. Generally, 
however, all needs of this sort can be met 
by details from the class of unskilled or 
common laborers.” 
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“How is this class of common laborers 
recruited?”’ I asked. ‘Surely nobody vol- 
untarily enters that.” j . 

“It is the grade to which all new 
recruits belong for the first three years 
of their service. It is not till after this 
period, during which he is assignable to 
any work at the discretion of his supe- 
riors, that the young man is allowed to 
elect a special avocation. These three 
years of stringent discipline none are ex- 
empt from, and very glad our young men 
are to pass from this severe school into 
the comparative liberty of the trades. If 
a man were so stupid as to have no choice 
as to occupation, he would simply remain 
a common laborer; but such cases, as you 
may suppose, are not common.” 

“Having once elected and entered on a 
trade or occupation,” I remarked, ‘I sup- 
pose he has to stick to it the rest of his 
life.” 

“Not necessarily,” replied Dr. Leete; 
“while frequent and merely capricious 
changes of occupation are not encouraged 
or even permitted, every worker is al- 
lowed, of course, under certain regula- 
tions and in accordance with the exigen- 
cies of the service, to volunteer for an- 
other industry which he thinks would 
suit him better than his first choice. In 
this case his application is received just 
as if he were volunteering for the first 
time, and on the same terms. Not only 
this, but a worker may likewise, under 
suitable regulations and not too fre- 
quently, obtain a transfer to an establish- 
ment of the same industry in another part 
of the country which for any reason he 
may prefer. Under your system a dis- 
contented man could indeed leave his 
work at will, but he left his means of 
support at the same time, and took his 
chances as to future livelihood. We find 
that the number of men who wish to 
abandon an accustomed occupation for a 
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new one, and old friends and associations 
for strange ones, is small. It is only the 
poorer sort of workmen who desire to 
change even as frequently as our regula- 
tions permit. Of course transfers or dis- 
charges, when health demands them, are 
always given.” 

“As an industrial system, I should 
think this might be extremely efficient,” 
I said, “but I don’t see that it makes any 
provision for the professional classes, the 
men who serve the nation with brains in- 
stead of hands. Of course you can’t get 
along without the brain-workers. How, 
then, are they selected from those who 
are to serve as farmers and mechanics? 
That must require a very delicate sort of 
sifting process, I should say.” 

“So it does,’ replied Dr. Leete; “the 
most delicate possible test is needed here, 
and so we leave the question whether a 
man shall be a brain or hand worker en- 
tirely to him to settle. At the end of the 
term of three years as a common laborer, 
which every man must serve, it is for him 
to choose, in accordance to his natural 
tastes, whether he will fit himself for an 
art or profession, or be a farmer or me- 
chanic. If he feels that he can do better 
work with his brains than his muscles, 
he finds every facility provided for test- 
ing the reality of his supposed bent, of 
cultivating it, and if fit, of pursuing it as 
his avocation. The schools of technol- 
ogy, of medicine, of art, of music, of his- 
trionics, and of higher liberal learning are 
always open to aspirants without condi- 
tion.” 

“Are not the schools flooded with 
young men whose only motive is to 
avoid work?” 

Dr. Leete smiled a little grimly, and 
replied. 


“No one is at all likely to enter the 
professional schools for the purpose of 
avoiding work, I assure you,” he said. 
“They are intended for those with special 
aptitude for the branches they teach, and 
any one without it would find it easier to 
do double hours at his trade than try to 
keep up with the classes. Of course many 
honestly mistake their vocation, and, 
finding themselves unequal to the re. 
quirements of the schools, drop out and 
return to the industrial service; no dis 
credit attaches to such persons, for the 
public policy is to encourage all to de- 
velop suspected talents which only actual 
tests can prove the reality of. The pro- 
fessional and scientific schools of your 
day depended on the patronage of their 
pupils for support, and the practice ap- 
pears to have been common of giving 
diplomas to unfit persons, who after- 
wards found their way into the profes- 
sion. Our schools are national institu- 
tions, and to have passed their tests is a 
proof of special abilities not to be ques- 
tioned. 

“This opportunity for a professional 
training,” the doctor continued, “remains 
open to every man till the age of thirty 
is reached, after which students are not 
received, as there would remain too brief 
a period before the age of discharge in 
which to serve the nation in their profes- 
sions. In your day young men had to 
choose their professions very young, and 
therefore, in a large proportion of in- 
stances, wholly mistook their vocations. 
It is recognized nowadays that the natural 
aptitudes of some are later than those of 
others in developing, and _ therefore, 
while the choice of profession may be 
made as early as twenty-four, it remains 
open for six years longer.” 
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WHEN IS A SKILLED MECHANIC? 


A Study in Nomenclature and Classification 


VERNE C. FRYKLUND 











The wide variations of usage with regard to such terms as “skilled 
and “semi-skilled,” “operatives” and “mechanics,” lead to a great deal 
of confusion and not a little practical difficulty. They likewise spring from 
confusion. At the University of Minnesota a study has been made for 
the purpose of formulating standard definitions of these and other terms 
on the basis of functional differences among the several classes of workers 
By which is meant, as Dr. Fryklund says in this report, that “one needs 
to know what the worker does, how he does it, and the conditions under 
which he does it in order to pass judgment as to his status.” After con- 
sidering the various and inconsistent ways in which some of the classifica 
tory terms are now used, he proceeds to define very carefully the ways in 
which they should be used in order to conform with actual conditions in 
industry. The study marks a long step forward in a desirable direction 
and it has the special merit that the proposed standard definitions are 











not mere preferences but have been developed by empirical methods 


RAINING has become a means of 
maintaining occupational security 
for all workers. The problem of 
determining the types or classes of work- 
ers in modern industry who should profit 
by careful training calls for reexamina- 
tion of their occupational status and func- 
tions. Old occupations are influenced by 
new processes and inventions and new 
occupations are constantly appearing, but 
many of the trades are still in existence 
even though in modified form. The new 
classes of workers arising as machinery 
develops are not clearly distinguished 
from the craftsmen. It is the purpose 
here to report in abbreviated form a study 
which makes possible a more exact char- 
acterization of different classes of work- 
ers in modern production, thus setting up 
more exact standards of difference. 
The first efforts to discover the mean- 
ing of terms used to define and to dif- 
ferentiate workers in industry revealed 
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chaos. The off-hand designations of th 
workers as well as the duties and abilities 
ascribed to them were found to vary 
greatly. Writers appear confused and 
plant managers are without agreement 
the names used in the different depart 
ments of the same factory being often 
inconsistent. Definite terms are needed 
to apply to workers in order to designate 
as specialized producers those who are 
not in the class of the craftsmen. Fa 
tory managers and industrial trainers who 
were interviewed in connection with this 
inquiry admitted the lack of uniformity 
and expressed interest in the attempt to 
achieve some measure of standardization 

A review of the literature that men 
tions the specialized industrial worker 
shows not only that confusion exists, but 
that many writers do not understand the 
work performed with sufficient clearness 
to make proper distinctions. What con- 
stitutes a trade as compared with spe- 
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cialized industrial work should be a 
primary consideration with anyone at- 
tempting to discuss industrial problems 
and training. To illustrate the point, ref- 
erence may be made to a treatise on 
“Labor Administration in the Shipbuild- 
ing Industry During the War,”’* in which 
20 groups of employes were so listed as 
to place their work under the general 
heading of ‘‘trades.”” But the only trades 
represented in the list are those of ma- 
chinist, pipe fitter, gas welder, electric 
welder, and ship carpenter, and whether 
these are properly designated seems 
doubtful. The remaining workers are 
operatives: Riveters, holders-on, heaters, 
chippers, drillers, reamers, bolters, liner- 
men, erectors, regulators, burners, punch- 
men, hand caulkers, and tank testers. 
Considering the reported training time of 
chippers, which, although the work is one 
of the types requiring least ability, equals 
or approaches that of some of the trades 
mentioned and exceeds that of most of 
the operatives, it might be concluded that 
the workers in these trades were only 
operatives mistaken for tradesmen. 

One needs to know what the worker 


1 See table in P. H. Douglas and F. E. Wolfe, 
“Labor Administration During the War,” Journal 
of Political Economy, May 1919, Vol. XXVII, 
p. 379. 





does, how he does it, and the condition; 
under which he does it in order to pag 
judgment as to his status. Otherwise one 
might easily and unknowingly mistake ; 
lathe operative for a machinist; he might 
assume that any worker in a machin 
shop is a machinist when, as a matter of 
fact, a machine shop may be manned by 
a force of operatives. 


II 


The terms applied by some writers 
certain workers are not applied by other 
writers in the same way to the same types 
of workers. There was found in a stud) 
of 48 sources, comprising periodicals, ref. 
erences, and books by 40 writers, a tota 
of 122 variations in the terms applied t 
factory workers. Thirty-four different 
terms were used to designate craftsmen or 
skilled mechanics, 73 different terms to 
designate the factory operatives or part; 
skilled workers, and 15 terms for the 
laborer and helper types of workers. 

Examining the summary of these re 
sults in Table I, we observe that the 
frequency of occurrence of all designa- 
tions for the craftsman type is 167; for 
the partly skilled type, 435; and for the 
unskilled type, 89. A total of 691 terms 
were examined to determine the amount 
of agreement in this particular termino!- 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF AN EXAMINATION OF LITERATURE TO DETERMINE THI 














FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF CERTAIN TERMS 
Frequencies :: 
of Other Frequencies 
Terms Used of Term 
Frequencies Number Frequencies for “Skilled 
of All of of Term’ Repetitive Mechanic” or 
Terms Variations “Operative” Workers “Mechanic” 
Craftsman type ......... 167 34 je = 70 
Partly skilled type....... 435 73 215 220 
Unskilled type.......... 89 15 
MDS ach cusedee 691 122 215 220 70 
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boy. The term operative appears 215 
kimes in some form with reference to the 
partly skilled group. Various other terms 
for factory workers appear 220 times. It 
seems advisable, since the frequency of 
215 for operatives exceeds that in any 
pther single name, that the term operative 
should be used in designating factory 
workers. The terms skilled mechanic 
gnd mechanic appear 70 times out of a 
total of 167, in designating the crafts- 
man. Thus it appears that the term me- 
chanic should be used when designating 
pcraftsman. The term skilled and semi- 
jtilled are also frequently used in con- 
junction with other terms when reference 
js made to most types of workers. 

The terms skilled, semi-skilled, and 
mechanic were found so frequently used 
in the literature when designating work- 
ets in industry that the exact meanings 
of the terms were canvassed. Investiga- 
tion of the literature to determine 
whether writers attempt definitions re- 
vealed that few writers define the terms 
as they use them. Dictionary definitions, 
however, may be regarded as reliable and 
conclusive. The works referred to were 
Webster, Funk and Wagnalls, Stor- 
month, Wright, Century, Worcester, and 
Imperial. 

It is umplied in the foregoing sources 
that both manipulative ability and knowl- 
edge are involved in skill. That is, one 
who performs an act skilfully must have 
manipulative dexterity and he must make 
mental adjustments properly to direct the 
manipulative movements to the desired 
end. He must know what the desired 
end is in order that the hand movements 
may be properly directed. In the crafts 
there frequently is necessity for use of 
related knowledge in some form of 
mathematics or science in drawing con- 
— or in directing abilities to com- 
)plete a given task. The same is true of 
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many industrial occupations that are not 


identified with the crafts. In industry 
the use of related knowledge in forming 
judgments in performance is known as 
the exercise of ‘job intelligence.” Skill, 
it may be said, involves manipulation and 
the exercise of job intelligence. 


Ill 


The person unfamiliar with the actual 
abilities required of workers and with 
conditions of work in industry would 
confuse the meaning by loosely thinking 
skill when proficiency) With 
out actual study of the meaning of skill 
in terms of both judgment-forming and 
manipulative dexterity, one might con 
clude that people will be found perform 


is meant. 


ing such tasks as expert reading or good 
ditch digging, in fact any task of brief 
or extended learning time, with different 
degrees of skill. 
a foot tapper or a card sorter in the lab 
oratory who learns to perform his task 
through a certain period of effort, is skil- 
ful, but certainly neither of these per 
formances, whatever proficiency it may 
require, can be compared with the skilful 
finishing of electro-etchings by hand or 
with the production of a fine complicated 
punchpress die. 

The meaning of skill does not imply 
that the abilities of one individual on one 
type of work are equal in amount to thos 
of individuals on other types of work 
The work to be performed in industry 
does not require just one degree of abil- 
ity; there is a multiplicity of variations in 
abilities, distributed through varying de- 
grees of judgment-forming and manipu- 
lative dexterity. There are varying de- 
grees of skill as well as of proficiency 
In order to pass judgment as to the skill 
required on a job one must know the 
working conditions of industry and the 
exact duties of the workers. One should 


One might assume that 
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know how intricate the work is, what 
judgment-forming or mental adjustment 
is necessary in the use of precision instru- 
ments, and also what manipulative dex- 
terity is necessary in the various tasks. 

The term sem-skill is defined by re- 
ferring first to the Latin meaning of semi 
or to dictionaries. The term sem can 
then be attached to the term “skill” to 
create the new word. 

A person who is semi-skilled is one 
who is only partially skilled. He may 
be required to exhibit some amount of 
judgment-forming ability in addition to 
some skilled manipulative work. Such a 
worker may be found in any factory in 
such activities as operating machines or 
doing repetitive assembling. The term 
semi-skilled serves properly in conjunc- 
tion with the term operative. The job 
of the semi-skilled operative will be left 
for the moment while attention is given 
to the skilled mechanic. 

Clear distinction should be made be- 
tween the skilled mechanic and the semz- 
skilled operative in industry. The mean- 
ing of skilled and semi-skilled should be 
clear to the reader, but in order to dis- 
tinguish the two groups of workers the 
meaning of mechanic should also be un- 
derstood. Dictionary definitions indicate 
that a mechanic is one who works at a 
complete trade; his duties involve the 
forming or changing of materials. When 
the term skilled mechanic is used it means 
that the person concerned is a tradesman 
or a craftsman; he knows and works at 
all of the operations of a trade; he is able 
to carry through to a finish any complete 
job or project in the given trade. He 
can apply any knowledges that will as- 
sist him in forming judgments with re- 
gard to the correct completion of the 
project. Skilled mechanics are the workers 
which most trade schools have in mind 
when they plan initial preparation. The 


indentured apprentices of old we 
skilled mechanics. 





IV | 

It seems advisable that the term sem, 
skilled should be a standardized term ap 
plied to factory operatives or repetitiy 
workers, and that the term skilled shoul 
be applied to all-round craftsmen or me-| 
chanics. The term uanskilled worke 
should be applied to common laborer 
such as sweepers and carloaders. 

Examination of personnel records in| 
several Minneapolis metal-working fx 
tories revealed that the workers listed ir 
the three columns of Table II are typica 
metal products workers found under th 
three classifications given above. Whil 
it is not intended that the lists should 
be thought of as complete, they will suf 
fice to acquaint the reader with typica 
workers in each group. The lists might 
have been extended by including mor 
factories concerned with other than meta 
products. 

There should be little question as t 
the nature of the work performed }y 
skilled mechanics. They are the trades 
men or artisans who functioned befor 
mass production and who will contin 
to function in modified form and to some 
degree throughout the age of mass pr 
duction. But the exact nature of th 
duties of the semi-skilled operatives, wh 
are still quite new to the minds of man; 
readers, should be described. The fol- 
lowing brief statements should further 
clarify the common conception of the 
meaning of ‘semi-skilled operatives 
The list is taken at random without ref- 
ence to any particular factory. 

Assemblers, final. These workers do 
repetitive fitting and assembling of various 
units of a product. For instance, in a fac- 
tory that builds motors they place motors in 


frames, connect terminal leads to binding 
posts, attach switches, and bolt the end 
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TABLE Il 
A SAMPLING OF TYPES OF WORKERS FOUND IN MINNEAPOLIS METAL MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS 
—- Semi-skilled Operatives Semi-skilled Operatives (continued) 
Assemblers Bolters 
Inspectors Chippers 
Riveters Boring mill operatives 
ular riveters Horizontal boring machine operatives 


Drill press operatives 
Repairman-inspectors 
Repait men 

Service men 

Packers 

Winders 

Machine operatives 

Mica graders 

Punchpress operatives 
Rivet machine operatives 
Screw machine operatives 
Die setters 

Hand machine operatives 
Grinders 

Testers 

Engraving machine operatives 
Sprayers 

Sand blasters 

Cleaners 

Lacquer finishers 
Parkerizers 

Enamel finishers 
Armature winders 

Steel punchers 

Steel cutters 
»Crane men 

Fitters 


Grinding machine operatives 
Machine operatives 
Milling machine operatives 


various classifications 


Skilled Mechanics 
Machinists 
Sheet metal workers 
Pattern makers 
Welders 
Tool and die makers 
Electricians 
Steam fitters 
Plumbers 
Draftsmen 
Set-up men 
Carpenters 
Millwrights 
Printers 
Blacksmiths 
Molders 
Bronze chasers 


Unskilled Workers 
Helpers 
Carloaders and unloaders 
Material truckers 
Sweepers 





shields to enclose the motor. Should this be 
jcustom rather than repetitive work, it is not 
isemi-skilled but falls into the class of work 
performed by the skilled mechanic. 
| Assemblers, sub. These workers fit and 
passemble parts of minor nature that form 
units that are later assembled by final assem- 
blers. In such a factory as was just men- 
tioned, they would attach small parts, such 
»as commutators, brushes, and solder ter- 
minals. 

Boring mill hands and operatives. This 
is essentially a machine shop occupation and 
ja high type of semi-skilled work. It also 
) may be classed as the work of a skilled me- 

chanic when it ceases to be non-repetitive. 
The worker runs either a vertical machine 
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called a boring mill or a horizontal boring 
machine 

Chippers. A foundry job. Projecting 
parts left in the casting process must be re 
moved with a hammer, cold chisel, or pneu 
matic chisel. It is not a high type of semi- 
skilled work. 

Drill press operatives. Operate gang 
drills, radial drills, or other types of drill 
presses to drill, countersink, and tap holes in 
parts. It is a common factory operation 
which requires little training. 

Grinding machine operatives. Operate 
machines that give a fine finish to surfaces 

Inspectors and testers. Common to most 
factories. Inspect raw materials, parts, units, 
and finished products. 
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Lathe operative Operate engine and 


turret lathes; essentially a machine shop 


operation. It is semi-skilled when the work 
is highly repetitive and skilled when it is 
custom work. 

Lacquerers. Dip or spray parts or finished 
products. 

Machine operatives, general. Operatives 
of general machine tools of minor classif- 
cation. 

Milling machine hands and operatives. 
Operate various types of milling machines. 


Vv 

It is not necessary here to describe in 
detail the conditions that lead to the ex- 
istence of semi-skilled workers. Briefly 
stated, the semi-skilled operative has 
come into existence with mass production 
methods. Table III shows the increase 
by percentages in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
during the period 1926-1929. The total 
increase in number of semi-skilled work- 
ers in the Twin Cities during this four- 
year period was 3.47 per cent while the 
number of skilled mechanics decreased 
.97 per cent—a fact which indicates that 
semi-skilled workers are apparently in- 
creasing to a greater extent than skilled 
mechanics during normal periods of pro- 
duction. Whereas, in the pre-machine 


age, skilled mechanics or craftsmen per 
formed all of the operations require t 
make a given product, today each oper 
ation on the product is performed by on 
man and a machine. 

Most workmen in the manufacturing 
plants are specialists but they are no 
skilled mechanics. While the skill of , 
semi-skilled operative may or may not bx 
intensive in a particular instance, it is not 
as extensive as the skill of the mechan 
in the complete trade. The extent of th 
semi-skilled operative’s responsibilities 
limited. Every operation performed } 
an operative, in the more highly orga 
ized plants, has been analyzed an 
planned so that all details are listed in: 
set and required order of performance 
The number of operations on a given 
product is limited; the order is careful! 
determined and rigid; and repetition is s 
frequent that essentially there is aut 
matic performance. From day to da 
week upon week, and month after 
month a given operation is repeatedly | 
performed. As the production continues | 
the semi-skilled worker's job is but 
single step in the making of an artick 
constant and often monotonous repetition 
is the beginning and the end as far 1 


' 
; 


TABLE Ill 


CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT DEMANDS, MALE AND FEMALE SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLEL 
WORKERS, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 1926-1929 * 











Number 
Number Number Employed 
Occupations Employed Per Per Employed Per Per Both Per 
Minneapolis Cent Cent St. Paul Cent Cent Cities Cent 
1926 1929 Increase Decrease 1926 1929 Increase Decrease 1926 1929 Incre : io 
Operatives 
(Male and 
Female) 3396 3350 ... 1.35 3032 3500 8.84 6428 6650 3.47 
Skilled 
Mechanics 
(Male) 2214 2265 2.3 nes 1409 1323 — ~ 3623 3588 7 





* William H. Stead and Dreng Bjornaraa. Employment Trends in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth. Bulletin of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute, University of Minnesota, ! 


Number 2, November, 1931. 
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the operative’s vocation is concerned. 
This work may be the operation of a 
punchpress, the operation of a machine 
for coiling bed springs, or the assembly 
of stepladders by use of a jig. It may 
be necessary to teach him and to assign 
him others of the multiplicity of factory 
operations. While each operation will 
require some degree of special skill, at 
no time will his list of learned operations 
involve the entire range of a skilled 
trade. Little responsibility is required of 
him. such as is found in a skilled trade 
demanding more cornplex judgments or 
thought. He may be able to perform all 
of the operations in a factory and still 
meet few situations which require much 
thought or necessity for judgment. 
Examination of the work performed 
by all operatives in factories visited 
seemed to indicate that the abilities re- 
quired in the operations vary from near 
zero to a very high degree. These abil- 
ities include manual dexterity and ability 
to form judgments concerning the manip- 
ulative acts. Manipulative ability and 
judgment forming ability apparently do 
not run parallel. Some operations re- 
quire near zero ability in manipulative 
performance while simultaneously de- 
manding some higher degree of judg- 
ment forming. Each operation may re- 
quire any amount from near zero to a 
very high degree of manipulative ability 
and also, at the same time, any amount 
of judgment-forming ability from near 
zero to a very high degree. No two 
operations require the same amount of 
skill. To illustrate: two commonly found 
types of semi-skilled workers are punch- 
press operatives and boring mill oper- 
atives. The former require less manipu- 
lative ability and need to form fewer 
judgments than the latter. The latter are 
regarded as among the highest types of 
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They require a 


semi-skilled operatives. 
high degree of manipulative ability and 
an even higher degree of judgment 
forming ability to perform their work. 
It seems reasonable to assume that if all 
semi-skilled workers could be placed on 
a ‘scale of abilities’’ needed on all jobs, 
these abilities would range from near 
zero to a degree almost unlimited. 

The time required for training semi 
skilled operatives may vary, according to 
the abilities that must be developed, from 
a few hours to several months. Some 
very light types of repetitive work can be 
learned very quickly, while certain types 
of repetitive machine operations in the 
machine shop require several months of 
intensive training. Knowledge and prac- 
tical application of a certain amount of 
related mathematics, in addition to rather 
complex manipulative performance, are es 
sential in lathe operation and there is 
consequent increase in the learning time 

Semi-skilled operatives may be trained 
in more than one operation and they may 
be taught certain related knowledges 
when these are found to be of value in 
their work. This is a form of “upgrad- 
ing’’ that results in versatility. The plant 
managers interviewed during the progress 
of this study regard versatility as a de 
sirable quality in semi-skilled workers, 
yet little is done to train these workers 
for greater and broader usefulness. 

The training of skilled mechanics fre- 
quently requires long periods. When in- 
dentured apprenticeship functioned it 
usually required from three to seven years 
for training in various trades. This pe- 
riod has been greatly reduced by modern 
training methods in school and plant. A 
two-year period, and frequently less, of 
directed training can make such training 
equivalent to that of a four-year appren- 
ticeship under old methods. 





























INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk with a Superintendent About "Guidance" 


HARRY DEXTER KITSON 




















Here is the second of a series of articles on how to start a guidance 
program. The first, by Robert Hoppock, appeared in the January issue of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. In projecting the series 
it was assumed that there is more than one way of starting a guidance 
program. Dr. Kitson’s article shows that there is more than one way of 
approaching the original question. He asks another question: “What is 
guidance?” The answer is: “Individualized education.” In the course of 
his talk with a hypothetical but not mythical school superintendent who 
wants to install guidance, Dr. Kitson suggests that the vague term “ gut- 
dance” ought to be abandoned except when used in conjunction with the 
adjective ‘vocational’ —in which case it is no longer vague. He concludes 
with practical suggestions for installing, in a small school system, not 
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“guidance” but “individualized education.” 


HE school superintendent is in a 
" [quandary He is told that in order 

to be up-to-date he should have a 
Division of Guidance with a corps of spe- 
cialists who can give vocational guidance, 
educational guidance, social guidance, 
civic guidance, health guidance, moral 
guidance, curriculum guidance, leisure- 
time guidance, library guidance, recrea- 
tional guidance, homeroom guidance, 
group guidance—the list is infinite. 

The superintendent would like to be 
fashionable and inaugurate all these gui- 
dances, but he affirms that his budget will 
not permit the employment of this galaxy 
of specialists. “Anyhow,” he inquires, 
“why can’t the teachers give this gui- 
dance?” ‘To this proposal the specialists 
make shocked reply: ““These functions are 
highly specialized and can be performed 
only by us.” 

At each of its annual conventions, the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 


tion listens to lengthy debates on the 
definition and scope of ‘‘guidance.’’ Some 
members assert that vocational and educa 
tional guidance, if properly carried on, 
cover all that needs to be called guidance 
Others insist that this is only one form 
of guidance; and that there are many 
other forms of ‘‘guidance.’" When asked 
to define general “guidance,” they comb 
the dictionary, the Bible, the Creed, and 
all other possible authorities, and emerge 
with terms such as “directing,” “‘lead- 
ing,” “orienting.” Their turgid discus 
sions of terms resemble nothing so much 
as the monastic dialectics of the Middle 
Ages. 

When we examine “guidance” prac- 
tices in schools we see similar confusion. 
The term is applied to a weird assortment 
of unrelated activities; counseling of in- 
dividuals on any matter; group instruc- 
tion in any subject; home visiting; trips 
to factories, probation work; teaching 
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pupils how to study; chaperoning dances; 
club leadership; the giving of tests— 
whatever cannot be easily classified is 
called guidance. Then, too, everybody 
and anybody performs these services; 
principals, assistant principals, 
psychologists, visiting teachers, deans, 
class advisers, homeroom teachers, teach 
ers of subject-matter courses, all may 
claim to be doing guidance. 


school 


II 


When we try to extract a common- 
sense meaning from these discussions and 
practices we find that “guidance”’ is noth- 
ing more than an attempt to individualize 
education; that is, to assist each pupil, 
as an individual, to develop himself to 
the highest possible degree in all respects. 
Brewer, after coming to this conclusion, 
shocked the guidance constituency by as- 
serting, “Why, that is exactly what edu- 
cation is trying to do!’’ And he clinched 
his conclusion in the statement, ‘‘Educa- 
tion is guidance.”” In this he was some- 
what optimistic, for it is hard to see how 
the current educational procedures are at 
tuned very closely to the needs of the 
individual. What Brewer meant, we must 
assume, is that education ought to be gui- 
dance; in other words, that it ought to 
be individualized. 

If we agree with this, as most people 
probably will, we must see that the vague 
term “guidance” ought to be abandoned, 
and that in the interests of clarity, we 
should substitute the expression, indi- 
vidualized education. This term has many 
advantages. Everybody knows exactly 
what it means; it makes no false prom- 
ises; its administration would be easier, 
for it would be an integral part of the 
educational process. The word guidance 
would then be used only in combination 
with the adjective, “vocational,” where 
it has always carried a clear meaning. 
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With this simplified nomenclature, we 
can now answer the harassed superinten 
dent who wants to install ‘guidance’ as 
follows: “Mr Superintendent, what you 
really want to do is to individualize edu- 
cation in your schools. That is, you want 
to give attention to the particular needs 
of every pupil 
is organized on a factory basis, with the 


At present your school 


aim of mass production. Before you can 
do much in the other direction, you, in 
common with the other educators, will 
have to reorganize your school. The cur 
riculum must be enriched and extended 


beyond its present confnnes Classroom 
rdified 
some of the mass instruction 


means o! 


work must be vastly m Perhaps 


should be 
carried on by mechanical de 
vices such as the radio, talking picture, 
and television, thus freeing the teachers 
to spend most of their time with indt- 
vidual pupils. Naturally great changes 
must take place in the training of teach 
ers, for they will have to be taught a nev 
technique—that of dealing with individ 
uals in their manifold relationships 
“You will also need, Mr. Superinten 
dent, a corps of specialists, not specialists 
in guidance, but experts in various tech 
niques such as that of psychological ex 
amining, social case work, health ser 


vices, vocational guidance, et 


Il 


Naturally a superintendent cannot 
make all these changes instanter; im 
provements in must 
through evolution. Meanwhile what can 
the superintendent do toward assisting 
the transformation? In answering this 
question I shall keep in mind the exigen- 
cies of the small school system, realizing 
that most school systems are in this 
category. 

Let us suppose the high school in this 
system has a staff of twelve teachers. 


education come 
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One teacher will probably resign every 
three years. With the first resignation, 
perhaps a teacher of mathematics, let the 
superintendent decide to appoint someone 
who can teach mathematics and who also 
possesses the equivalent of a Master's 
degree in psychology. Thus he can add 
a psychologist to his staff. When the 
teacher of civics resigns he can be re- 
placed by one who is qualified also as a 
vocational counselor. This illustrates the 
plan. The resourceful superintendent can 
fill in the details. After a few years of 
such careful selection the school system 
will have an entire corps of experts capa- 
ble of performing the functions of indi- 
vidualized education. By rearrangement 
of study periods and teaching schedules; 
by giving certain courses in alternate 
years; by giving mass instruction in cer- 
tain fields; by means of such economies 
these persons will have time, apart from 
their traditional teachers’ duties, to per- 
form their special services in individual- 
izing education. The coordination and 
articulation of such services will be ef- 
fected by the various principals. 

Some search may be required to find 
teachers with the desired dual qualifica- 
tions, but they exist. In these days when 
occupational versatility is being stressed, 
teachers are taking more lengthened 
training and are fitting themselves to do 


more than merely teach academic sub. 
jects. The superintendent will be sur. 
prised to see how many are qualified t 
perform the functions of individualized 
education. Indeed, it is not unreasonab| 
to expect that in time every teacher wil! 
be trained to think in terms of this type 
of education and to cooperate expert 
in administering it. 

In communities where the county-unit 
plan exists, several high schools can unite 
in employing specialists who will work 
from the office of the county superinte: 
dent and travel from school to schoo! a; 
the traveling library circulates. This pla 
has already proved its practicality in sey- 
eral counties where it is in operation 


IV 

I have tried to show that “guidance 
is not a luxury which only a few school 
can afford, but that it is merely individ 
ualized education; and that any superin- 
tendent can organize his school on an in 
dividualized basis and select teachers wh 
are qualified to help him administer it 
and on a budget no larger than his pres 
ent one. His reward will be not merel; 
an up-to-date school system, but, what is 
more important, the achievement of the 
real aim of education, the development of 
individual boys and girls—which is at 
bottom the aim of “guidance.” 


No two persons are born alike but each differs from the other in in- 
dividual endowments, one being suited for one thing and another for 
another, and all things will be provided in superior quality and quantity 
and with greatest ease when each man works at a single occupation, in 
accordance with his natural gifts—PLato. 
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Tryout Experiences for 





GUIDANCE THROUGH DOING 


L. O. BROCKMANN 


High School Students 

















This is the story of how a city 


of 6000 p pulation turnishe 


tional guidance to its high school students by the tryout method 
city's businesses and industries furnish the workshop and laboratory 
this enter prise. Thus there is little cost to the schools, alth ugh the 4 
dertaking is a definite part of the educational and guidance p 

the school system. Other communities, handicap pe ad by lack of fund 
guidance work yet desirous of doing something effective al 

may find stimulation and os nome in the plan that has proved 
cessful in Lewistown. The author of the following report tells what Let 
town has learned by doing. It has given the tryout plan a tryout 
apparently has decided to keep on with it—for reasons that are | 


pre sented. 


N THESE perplexing times when boys 
and girls have greater need than ever 
before for vocational guidance, and 

when educational budgets have been so 
far reduced that comprehensive guidance 
programs are impracticable in most school 
systems, what ways can be found for 
meeting the need with limited funds? 
How can effective guidance be given at 
the lowest possible cost? This question, 
as it relates to secondary schools in a 
small community, has received an answer 
in Lewistown, Montana, where a plan 
that has been in operation for four years 
furnishes students an opportunity to try 
themselves out in actual work situations 
under school supervision. The principle 
of “learning by doing’ has been joined 
with the process of guidance. 

The success of this program has been 
due in large part to the increasing interest 
and active cooperation of business and 
professional men and women in the com- 
munity. If a guidance program is prop- 
erly presented, it should not be difficult 
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anywhere to secure such cooperation. Nor 
is Lewistown an exception to the rule that 
almost every community, large or small 
offers a variety of vocational tryout and 
training possibilities. about 
six thousand population, with the usual 
complement of stores, offices, garage 
shops, and so on. 
while not exc eptional, are adequate 


It is a city of 


raciities 


Thus the 


I] 


What is this program? 

The boys and girls spend three hours 
a day, five days a week, in some store 
shop or office, receiving school credit for 
their experience and training in 
practical activities. The employers ob- 
ligate themselves to give fundamental 
training in the vocation, to make periodic 
reports concerning the students’ progress, 
and not to use students to replace regular 
employes. Among the occupations in 
which boys and girls have engaged under 
the Lewistown plan are the following: 
librarianship, primary teaching, physical 


these 








OCCUPATIONS 


education, laboratory work, photography, 
pharmacy, cooking, creamery work, 
plumbing, work as electrician, automobile 
mechanic, blacksmith, machinist, welder, 
office work, saleswork in hardware, gro- 
cery, department, and men’s clothing 
stores. 

The students, most of them juniors or 
seniors, choose for themselves the voca- 
tions which they wish to try, but are as- 
sisted in this by the coordinator of the 
high school. Placements for the fall 
term are made toward the close of the 
previous school year so that there is 
plenty of time for study of the indi- 
vidual’s vocational interests and needs. 
Misplacements have been less than five 
per cent. Work is combined with train- 
ing as well as training with work on these 
jobs, and the boys and girls see businesses 
and professions from the inside—exactly 
how they are carried on. This is the most 
useful type of guidance that can be given 

actual experience in occupations. 

In addition to taking one or two other 
school subjects, the students enroll in a 
course known as Social Economy, con- 
ducted by the coordinator. This is de- 
signed to provide a general background 
in economics, industrial history, sociology 
and current problems. Economic, social, 
and political problems arising in connec- 
tion with the students’ part-time training 
mean more to them when studied in the 
classroom and then encountered in real 
life than when they are studied in the 
classroom alone. Thus the introduction 
of NRA meant much to these young 
people when they saw its effects in shops, 
stores, and offices and heard it discussed 
by employers and employes as well as the 
teacher. 


Ill 


Guidance in the secondary school be- 
comes significant through a program in 


which occupational experience folloy 
upon courses in vocations, testing tec 
niques and counselors’ advice. Such ; 
program gives the counselor, coordinato; 
or other guidance functionary an oppo, 
tunity to put the principles of guidang 
into practice. The coordinator can help 
a student select, prepare for, enter up t 
and progress in an occupation. Fres} 
men often, it has been found in Lewis 
town, are anxious to take part-time trai: 
ing and in these cases considerable pla: 
ning can be done with the student 
throughout his high school career. 

Selection of the part-time experienc: 
on the part of the student involves a care 
ful study of his interests and future plans 
Not infrequently it happens that parents 
students, and counselor get together | 
discuss the occupation which the student 
plans to follow. Parents are favorab 
disposed toward this program because 
they can see guidance at work—it 
tangible and concrete. The fact is ap 
parent that their sons and daughters 
are receiving actual experience in a vi 
cation in which they are interested, and 
that they are learning how to meet the 
public and developing habits of respon 
sibility, loyalty, and accuracy. 

When students decide to take the part 
time training, it gives the coordinator an 
opportunity then to plan their educationa 
programs for several years to come. Thus 
James, who is obtaining experience in an 
electrical shop, will need college training 
if he is to continue in his chosen occupa 
tion. He will have to take the necessary 
subjects in high school to meet college 
entrance requirements. Beulah and Jane 
are having experience in the work of 
laboratory technician. They will go on 
either in nursing or in technician work 


and their additional education will vary 


according to the decision they finall) 
make. 
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Sometimes a student finds that he is 
pot fitted for the occupation he selected. 
For example, David thought he would 

Jike to learn the grocery business. Six 

weeks after he began, his employer said 

he did not believe that David would ever 
be successful in this field. In conference 

David himself revealed that he would 

not care to follow the grocery business 

as a life work. After much discussion 

and deliberation David was given a 
chance at mechanical work. He is now 

doing exceptionally well in his new oc- 

cupation and his employer reports that 

David is anxious to spend every spare 
minute on the job. This experience while 

he was still in school was worth much to 

David. 

Occasionally a boy or girl fails for 
some reason to get along well with the 
employer or other employes and needs 
help in making an adjustment. Ted was 
discharged from his first part-time train- 
ing position. He had promised the fore- 
man that he would work for pay on Sat- 
urday in order that another employe 
might be relieved. On Friday night 
when the regular employe was about to 
leave on an out-of-town trip, Ted an- 
nounced that he could not work the next 
day because he had to take his girl to the 
football game. On Monday morning Ted 
came into the coordinator’s office very 
much discouraged. Not having realized 
that his employer was relying so much on 
this word, Ted was very sorry now that 
the had not kept his part of the agree- 
ment. Asked if he would be willing to 
yg back and try to make a better reputa- 
tion for himself, Ted replied that if the 
pemployer was willing to take him, he 
Was anxious to try again. A conference 
with the employer resulted in Ted's going 
back to work and he has since become a 
regular employe. Here character was 
Pbuilt by an experience which it would be 
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very difficult to duplicate in the school 
It is gratifying to see so many of the 
young people doing so well in their train- 


ing try-outs, or as a result of them 
Three out of five employes in one retail 
establishment are girls who had experi- 
ence in this store while still in school. 
Certainly there is nothing in this situation 
to induce worry over the irresponsibility 


of youth. 


IV 


The low cost is a strong point in favor 
of this kind of program, which is feasible 
under conditions of enforced 
economy. It would be financially impos- 
sible to reproduce within the school the 
shops, stores, and offices utilized in the 
practical, experimental training given on 
the job; indeed, it would not be desirable, 
as much of the reality would be taken out 
of it all. In Lewistown the cost per pupil 
is about half what it is for the regular 
high school student, since the employers 
bear the expense of the training while 
the student is at work. The program is 
no less valuable because it requires so 
little expenditure. 

Other cities in Montana offer a similar 
training program as part of the high 
school curriculum. 

Community response in Lewistown is 
well illustrated by the following letter 
written by an employer who is also a dis- 
trict officer in one of the service clubs: 

It is my belief that business and pro- 
fessional men can give more genuine 
assistance to the cause of education 
through support of vocational guidance, 
than in any other way. 

The majority of students must become 
wage-earners after graduating from high 
school. A classroom cannot duplicate 
conditions in the shop and office; conse- 
quently, boys and girls are handicapped 
in deciding what vocation to follow. The 
present-day economic conditions offer few 


school 















OCCUPATIONS 


opportunities for untrained help. By 
giving the student a chance actually to 
work at some desirable job, the difficult 
task of deciding one’s life work is made 
easier, labor turnover is decreased, society 
in general gains, and taxes are reduced 
through a lower per student cost for the 
high school. 


V 

A part-time program like that de- 
scribed in this article should have the fol- 
lowing aims: 

1. To bring boys and girls into real 
working-life situations, and enable them 
to explore occupations while still in 
school. 


2. To make training effective by « 
larging the school work and providiy 


more adequately for individual diffe 


ences than is done in the traditional ¢, 
riculum. 

3. To enlarge the working experien 
of the student by general and related ;; 
struction in school. 

4. To enable the school to enlarge a 


strengthen its guidance program conside 


ably without much expense. 

5. To help restore the life-preparator 
motives of the American high scho 
the preparation of boys and girls for ; 
tive life in the community in which th 
live. 


Cro 


PREVIEWS OF OCCUPATIONS 


One of the great needs today in education is to make the transition 
from school to work an easier and more natural one. It is our feeling 
that a material contribution can be made if work can be developed for 
students while in college of a sort which will give a true taste of the types 
of jobs to be done in some of the expanding service lines. The number 





of jobs in business and industry has been declining, but in the service 
lines—education, recreation, health, welfare, public administration, re- 
search, and such—there are going to be expanding work opportunities. 
More and more of our people will find vocations and avocations in these 
lines. It is, therefore, both socially desirable and educationally beneficial 
that students have experience in this type of work when in college —JOHN 
H. MILLAR in The National Student Mirror. 
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ONE HUNDRED BOOKS 


A Library on Occupational Adjustment 








Ora 





Ov of the most frequent demands 
upon NOC is the request for brief 
bibliographies on various aspects of oc- 
cupational adjustment. This request 
comes not only from school counselors, 
but also from librarians, industrial per- 
sonnel officers, research workers, etc. Ap- 
parently there is needed something in the 
nature of a Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
from which those who are not familiar 
with the literature of the subject may 
select titles with the assurance that the 
volumes have some professional standing. 

In the October issue appeared a list of 
ten books on industrial psychology, se- 
lected by a member of NOC’s Technical 
Committee. The following ninety books, 
on other aspects of occupational adjust- 
ment, have been chosen by two staff 
members of NOC. 

The selection of these titles has been 
undertaken with considerable reluctance 
because of the necessarily arbitrary na- 
ture of the choice in many cases where 
two books were equally valuable but only 
one could be included; the only justifica- 
tion for such a list is the great demand 
from interested readers who are not ac- 
quainted with the professional literature. 
The list which follows includes: 


21 books describing several occupa- 
tions 

34 books describing special occupa- 
tions 

5 books on self-guidance 

3 bibliographies 

11 books on the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance in secondary 
schools 
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6 textbooks for school 
courses in occupational information 
6 books on the theory and practice of 


vocational guidance in colleges and 


secondary 


universities 

2 textbooks for college courses in o« 
cupational information and orienta 
tion 

2 miscellaneous 


BOOKS DESCRIBING SEVERAI 
OCCUPATIONS 


the é na of Cal h reverence, indi die ine ave 

Le Ve l for u } If h €a ht el iwilabdi ( y 

Colle Pe, H S$. for H S< l IE H.S 

Junior High School; Sr.H.S. for Senior Hi, 

Se hool. 

Bartlett, Lester W nd N Mild B 
pensation in the Pr New York, A 
ciation Press, 1933 [ $ H.S., ( 

Bennett, G. Vernon, and Older, I k | Occu 
pational Orientation I Angeles, Soci for 
Occupational Research, Universit f § f 
California, 1931, 609 py $2.75 H.S 

( ley Rober l Rod s R H1 Bel 

1H S My I } (4 ¥ ) 
Bu r in M Ts ; $ 
() ’, Store ¢ ,, 153 { $i 
5 Priv na Nev , Tr l¢ D 4150 
4. Representative ’ 41 pp. $1.75 
New York. Mcé I 0. | t 
$6. Jr.H.S., Sr.H.S 

Cottier Jose h ind | H I _areer 
Ah Rost t ; 1’ pp 
¢? + Tr H < C 

Crawford, Albe: ! nt, Stu H The 
Choi in O y New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1 95 pp. $3. HS., ¢ 

Darrow, Fl 1 I Bu y f Empr New 
Y ork Lon Gre 93 3 1 ¢ 
Jr.HS 

Filen Catherine ed Career for W omen 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1934 (revised ed) 
620 pp. $3. HS 
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Fleischman, Doris | 4n Outline f Career 
r Women New York, Doubleday, Doran, 
' 1929, 514 pp. $2.50. HS 

; H I 2) Latham (/(ck pation tor W men 
ichmond, Southern Woman's Educational Al 

ance 27, 527 pp. $3.50. HS.,¢ 
tute for Research Career Chicago, In- 
for Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Avenue, 1930 and $39.50 for 52 pam 


phlets. H.S., ¢ 


Kober, George M., and Hayhurst, Emory R., eds 
Industrial Health Philadelphia, Blakiston’s 
1924, $15. HS., € 

May Rogers Vocations in Industr) (3 

umes: 1. 1929, 155 pp. $1.50; 2. 1929, 

44 pp. $2; 3. 1932, 467 pp. $3.50; Scranton, 

International Textbook Company. HLS. 


Lane, 


Logie, Iona M. Careers in the Making. New 
York, Harper, 1931, 393 pp. $1.20 jr.H.S 


Sr.H.S 
P é Adah Vocations for Women New 
York, Macmillan, 1933, 329 pp. $2. HS 
President's Research Committee on Social Trends 
Recent Social Trends in the United States. New 


York, McGraw-Hill, 1933 (2 volumes), 1568 
pp. $10. 1 vol. school ed. $5. C. 


BOOKS DESCRIBING SPECIAI 
OCCUPATIONS 

The following abbreviations, appearing at 
the end of each fre fe rence, indicate the age 
level for which each book is suitable: C for 
College; HS. for High School, Jr HS. for 
Junior High School; Sr.H.S. for Senior High 
School 





Agriculture: Lord, Russell. Men of Earth. 
New York, Longmans, Green, 1931, 298 pp. 
$3. HS. 


Architecture and Building Trades: Starrett, 

William A. Skyscrapers and the Men Who 
; Build Them. New York, Scribner, 1928, 347 
’ pp. $3.50. HLS. 


: r 


Arts: American Institute of Architects, Commit- 
tee on Education. The Significance of the Fine 
Arts. Boston, Jones, Marshall, 1923, 483 pp. 
$3.50. H.LS., C. 

-Richards, Charles R. Art in Industry. New 
York, Macmillan, 1929, 499 pp. $2.50. HLS., C. 





Aviation: Finch, Volney Cecil. Preparing for 
Aviation New York, Simmons-Boardman, 
1931, 458 pp. $4. HS. 


Business: Bossard, J. H., and Deurhurst, J. F. 
University Education for Business. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931, 
578 pp. $5. C. 





Davis, Howard Lee. The Young Man i» 
ne New York, Wiley, 1931, 17 
H.S 

Oglesby, Catherin Business Opportunit 
Women. New York, Harper, 1932, 
$2.50. H.S 


Chemistry: Read, William T. Industrial « 
istry. New York, Wiley, 1933, 576 pp. $ 


Clerical Work: Hainfeld, Charles F. Secretay 
Practice. Chicago, Lyons & Carnahan, 
369 pp. $1.40. HLS. 

Lyon, Leverett S. Education for Busir 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931 


pp. $3.50. HS. 


Communication: Woodbury, David O. < 
munication. New York, Dodd, Mead. 
280 pp. $2.50. HLS., C. 


Dentistry: Leven, Maurice, and Beck, D. F. 
Practice of Dentistry and the Incomes of | 
tists in Twenty State 1929. Chicago, 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932, 224 pp. $ 
HS., C. 


Education: Porter, M. P. The Teacher in 
New School. Yonkers, New York, World I 
Company, 1930, 312 pp. $2. C. 


Engineering: American Association of Engir 
Vocational Guidance in Engineering 
Easton, Pennsylvania, Mack Printing Comp 
1933, 521 pp. $2.50. HS., ¢ 

Forestry: Graves, Henry Solon, and Guise, C. H 

Forest Education. New Haven, Yale Unive 

Press, 1932, 421 pp. $2.50. HLS., C. 


Government Service: University of Minne: 
University Training for the National Ser 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota P 
1932, 325 pp. $3.50. HLS., C. 


Insurance: Woods, Edward A. Life Underw+ 
as a Career. New York, Harper, 1923, 230 py 


$2.25. HS. 
Journalism: Pitkin, Walter B., and Harrel, R 


ert F. Vocational Studies in Journalism. Nev 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931 


pp. $2. HS. 
Law: Allen, Frederick J. The Law as a} 


tion. Cambridge, Harvard University Pr 
1924, 83 pp. $1. HS. 


Library Work: Sawyer, Harriet P. Librar) 
Vocation. New York, Wilson, 1933, 484 p 
$2.75. HS. 


Manufacturing and Industrial Work: Bak 
Ellen F. The Wonderful Story of Indust 
New York, Crowell, 308 pp. $2.50. HS 
—Warshow, H. T., ed. Representative Industr 
in the United States. New York, Holt, 19 
702 pp. $5. Student ed. $4. HS., C. 
-Westbrook, Francis A. Industrial Manageme? 
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T/ Machine Age. New York, Crowell, 


932. 107 pp. $3.50. C. 


Medicine 
nd Medicin New York, Macmillan, 1928 
> pp $1.75. HS 
Merchandising and Retailing: Brisco, Norris A 
Store Management. New York, Prentice-Hall 
31, 412 pp. $2.50. HS., ¢ 


Goodrich, Annie W. The Social and 


Nursing: é 
New York, 


Ethical Significance of Nursing. 


i 


Macmillan, 1932, 401 pp. $3. HLS. 


Pharmacy: LaWall, Charles H. Four Thousand 
Years of Pharmacy. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
665 pp. $5. HS., C. 
Printing and 


Publishing: Clark, Florence | 
e Printing Trades and Their Workers. Scran 
International Textbook Company, 1932, 


32 pp. $1.40. H.S 


Religious Work: Lowe, Frank M. Religious V. 
tions. Boston, International Society of 


Christian Endeavor, 1928, 229 pp. $1. H.S 


Science: Malisoff, William M. Meet the Science 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1932, 196 pp 

$2.50. Jr.H.S., Sr.H.S. 

Menge, Edward J. Jobs for the College Gradu- 

in Science. New York, Bruce, 1932, 175 

HS., C. 


pp. $2 

Social Work: Williamson, Margaretta. Social 
Worker in Group Work. New York, Harper, 
1929, 249 pp. $2.50. HLS., C. 


Transportation: Miller, Sidney L. Inland Trans- 
portation, Principles and Policies. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1933, 822 pp. $4. C. 


BOOKS ON SELF-GUIDANCE 


Babson, Roger W. Finding a Job. New York 
Revell, 1933, 191 pp. $1.50. 
[he author's views on economics and invest- 
introduced by discussions on how to choose 
get a job. The best time of the day and 
week and the best season of the year to apply 
for employment in different industries are sug- 
gested; 5 sample letters of application are pre- 
sented. 


Fancher, Albert. Getting a Job and Getting 
Abead. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1931, 166 
pp. $2 
Twenty-six chapters, including: finding an 

opening, answering advertisements, employment 

agencies, the interview, you and your boss, and 
ofice politics. 


Graham, W. C. How to Get a Job During a 
Depression. New York, Association Press. 
1932, 88 pp. $1. 

A concise discussion with specific directions 
which, according to the preface, resulted in the 
permanent placement of 433 out of 675 persons 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Allen, R 

New ¥ 

l. Cos 
1934 


Introductory 
for the course 
Brief bibliogray 
followed by an appendix « 
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dence junior high schools 


2 Case-¢ 
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A manual and case book for class 
secondary schools 
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moral problems 
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OCCUPATIONS 


1. Organization and Supervision of Guidance 

in Public Education. 1934, 420 pp. $3.65. 

A complete discussion of guidance organization 

based upon the well-known program developed 
by the author at Providence, Rhode Island 


Brewer, John M. Education as Guidance. New 

York, Macmillan, 1932, 668 pp. $2.75. 

An examination of the possibilities of a cur- 
riculum in terms of life activities, in elementary 
and secondary school and college. Philosophy of 
education from the guidance point of view. 
Hatcher, O. Latham. Guiding Rural Boys and 

Girls. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1930, 326 

pp. $3. 

Flexible guidance programs for use by rural 
schools and related agencies; 16 chapters under 
6 main headings: Learning to understand the boy 
and girl; Educational guidance or adjusting edu- 
cation to the individual boy and girl, as learned; 
Vocational guidance; Setting up the guidance pro- 
gram; Other aspects of guidance; Unifying the 
guidance program. 


Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. New 

York, McGraw-Hill, 1934 (2nd ed.), 456 
pp. $3. 

Unusually complete discussion of all aspects 
of guidance activities in educational institutions; 
24 chapters under 4 main headings: the meaning 
and purpose of guidance, methods of investiga- 
tion in guidance, methods of guiding students, 
the results of guidance. 


Koos, Leonard V. and Kefauver, Grayson N. 
Guidance in Secondary Sel New York, 
Macmillan, 1932, 640 pp. $2.50. 

Written by secondary school men for secondary 
school principals; 21 chapters under 4 main head- 
ings: Informing students concerning opportunities ; 
Securing information concerning students; Guid- 
ing the individual student; Organizing guidance 
service. 


McKown, Harry C. Home Room Guidance. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1934, 447 pp. $3. 
Twelve chapters on the homeroom as an edu- 
cational unit; and 12 chapters on guidance ac- 
tivities through the homeroom. 


Reavis, William C Programs of Guidance. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1933, 144 
pp. 10c. (Bulletin 1932, No. 17, National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 14.) 

Case reports of current guidance activities in 
5 large cities, 1 vocational school, and 4 town- 
ship high schools, with appropriate supplementary 
discussion. 


White House Conference. Vocational Guidance 
Principles and Practice. New York, Century, 
1932, 385 pp. $3. 

A description of guidance activities in 150 
cities, summarized under such headings as study 
of the individual, counseling, scholarships, occu- 


pational studies, training, and jumior employ. 
ment. Record forms and outlines for occupa 
tional studies, a 9-page general bibliography, and 
a 30-page list of occupational pamphlets. 


TEXTBOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOO! 
COURSES IN OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


Gallagher, Ralph P. Cowrses and Career New 

York, Harper, 1930, 404 pp. $1.40. 

100 lesson plans: 7 on self-development, 21 
educational opportunities, 8 on choosing ar 
cupation, 63 on occupational opportunities, 
one on the first job. References, questions f 
discussion, materials for the guidance notebook 
and four chapters on suggestions to the teacher 
and the pupil. 


Holbrook, Harold L., and McGregor, A. Laur 
Our World of Work. New York, Allyn & 
Bacon, 1929, 362 pp. $1.40 
Three introductory chapters, followed by 

cussion of opportunities in five major oc 1pa- 

tional fields. Aims to develop pupils’ powers of 
initiative and self-guidance. Questions, field 
studies, and references at the close of « 
chapter. 


Kitson, Harry D. I Find My Vocation. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1931, 216 pp. $1.40 
Differs from other textbooks (1) as to pu: 

pose, in that it is not a source book of occu; 

tional information, but a presentation of ox 
tional problems, particularly those involved 
choosing an occupation; (2) as to method 
that each pupil is required as a project to ch 

a vocation and plan how he will prepare f 

enter, and progress in it. The purpose is 

provide the pupil with a technique which car 
be applied to the study of any occupation 
which he may subsequently become interest 

Questions, exercises, and readings follow eact 

chapter; an 18-page list of occupations appears 

in chapter 2. 


Myers, George E., Little, Gladys M., and Rot 
son, Sarah A. Planning Your Future. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1934, 420 pp. $1.50 
Four main headings: the world of occupations 

occupations in your community, facts ever 

worker should know, and finding your place. 45 

units of material, 10 of which discuss opp 

tunities in major occupational groups. Questions 

} 


exercises, and references at the close of eac! 
chapter. 


Proctor, William M. Vocations. Boston, Hough 
ton, Mifflin, 1929, 382 pp. $1.48. 

Three introductory chapters on choosing a Vv 
cation, 21 chapters describing vocational oppor 
tunities, concluding with chapters on preparing 
for, finding, and keeping a position, and making 
a life while making a living. A 6-page bibliog 
raphy. Questions, suggestions, and references at 
the close of each chapter. 


Smith, Lewis W., and Blough, Gideon L. Plan- 
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nino a Career. New York, American Book 


1929, 480 pp. $1.44 
chapters om training for efficiency, 9 
s on occupations for men, 5 on occupa- 
r women, and 4 on choosing, preparing 
I 1 securing a position. An 8-page bibliog- 
12 pages of inspirational poems and other 
Questions, exercises, and references at 
lose of each chapter. 





BROOKS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


an Council on Education Measurement 
sd Guidance of College Students. Baltimore, 
Williams and Wilkins, 1933, 199 pp. $2 

A report of the Committee on Personnel Meth 
discusses record cards, achievement tests, 
lity measurement, vocational monographs 
haracter development. 


S- Blake. Mabelle B. Guidance for College Women. 
A New York, Appleton, 1926, 285 pp. $2.50 
f A survey of guidance activities with suggestions 


for mprovement. 


Braed n, Helen D Counse sing the College Stu- 
jent. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 

: Press, 1929, 162 pp. $2.50 

A critical review of counseling programs with 

ticular reference to women’s colleges. 


Henry J. Orientation of College 

Freshmen. Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 
26, 162 pp. $3. 

Current practices and suggestions for the liberal 


Doermann, 


cational Guidance of 
College Students. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1926, 251 pp. $2.50. 
Reports of three surveys of guidance activities, 

and a suggested plan for the guidance of students 
a college of liberal arts. 


Maverick, Lewis A. 





Strang, Ruth. Personal Development and Gui- 
dance in College and Secondary School. New 
York, Harper, 1934, 341 pp. $4. 

A summary of the results of investigations re- 
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TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL 


How changing conditions may affect vocational schools is ill 
the Central Needle Trades School in New York City, where 6, 
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ON THE PLATFORM 


Advice From the Floor to Convention Speakers 








WHAT THE WELL PREPARED SPEAKER 
WILL SAY—AND HOW! 


Looking over the files of this magazine, and going back to the time 
when it was The Vocational Guidance Magazine, we find in the issue for 


May, 1930, an 


vention.” It will be noted that the 


article entitled, “How Speakers Should Prepare for a ( 
article was published just after the 


NVGA convention held at Atlantic City in 1930. Five years pass, a 
again the stage is set for a gathering at Atlantic City—with a program o} 


addresses, speeches, papers, talks, and 


Meanwhile the magazine does. 
& 


EXT year we shall have another con- 
N vention, and the year after that, 
another, and then another. And we shall 
go to all of them—because we are fasci- 
nated with a great movement and because 
we like the people who are working on 
the same kinds of projects. We renew 
pleasant acquaintances and take added 
pleasure in delightful friendships. We 
get ideas, lots of them, and we come 
home resolved to be better men and 
women, educationally speaking. We 
glow. We have done our duty. We are 
progressive. We have kept up with the 
times. And much of it has been alto- 
gether thrilling. 

And we begin to think of some of 
the speeches! Then we realize that we 
must pay and pay and pay. What price 
progress? I suppose we must take the 
bad with the good. Scholars can’t be 
orators always. Orators are seldom 
scholars. But then, I see no reason why 
there should not be standards of public 
presentation of ideas. Or why those who 
undertake to speak at conventions (even 
when they think they are doing us a favor 
by coming) should not acquaint them- 


what not. Will history re peat itself ? 


selves with the elements of the technique 
of public speaking. They could just tuck 
Overstreet’s Influencing Human Behavior 
under their pillows for a few nights. As 
a matter of fact, if they once started t 
read it, they would need no pillow that 
night. It would keep them awake to th: 
end. 

Then they could listen to other, fas 
cinating speakers, and learn. To take an 
example, did anyone become bored when 
Robert Bruére talked at our last conven- 
tion? Yes, I know, we cannot al! be 
Bruéres, but we can steal some of his 
technique as well as his ideas. We 
who are in the forefront of education 


we who—words fail me—anyway, we 


are not too old to learn. Well, toward 
the end of the convention, while listen 
ing (?) to one of the speakers (no, dont 
guess), I was very busy taking notes 
What I had when I was finished was : 
letter to the Woman Who Stayed 2 
Home, in which I justified my absence 
from the Fireside by assuring her that 
I was, at that particular moment, tak 
ing a lot of punishment. To show that ! 
was improving my mind, I suggested cer 
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‘ain remedies. After much negotiation I 

have secured publication rights to these 

Letters of a Vocational Counselor to His 

Wife,” and (with deletions) herewith go 
yrint 

1. He will have a sense of humor. 
No. I do not mean that he must tell a 
lot of funny stories. He too often 
chooses the wrong ones anyway. But he 
ought to note subtle relations as well as 
unusual and striking relations. He ought 
to smile from time to time just to let the 
audience know that he does not take him- 
self as seriously as he thinks they do. 
There is no excuse for deadly dull 
solemnity. The earth will continue in its 
bit even if he should have to leave out 
ne or two points of his breath-taking 
contribution to knowledge. Let him 
please be good-humored. 

2. He just must not read his speech 
unless—and he had better get somebody 
to tell him about this, his most-beloved 
and severest critic, perhaps—unless he 
can read. Preferably, far preferably, let 
him jot down the main points of the 
speech, keep the memorandum where it 
will be least conspicuous (his inside 
pocket is a good place) and then talk 
about those points. The person who can 
read is one who modulates his voice as he 
would were he talking. He looks up at 
his audience from time to time. He in- 
terpolates. In other words, he does not 
seem to be reading at all. 

3. He must challenge the minds of his 
audience. He must raise questions. He 
must present problems. A mere recital 
of facts is soporific. There must be give- 
and-take of ideas. There must be a flow 
of thought between speaker and auditors. 
The psychologists call it the circular re- 
sponse. 

4. The speaker should present no 
more than two or three ideas, and a good 
argument can be made for confining him- 
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self to just one idea. He should then 
play around his theme, amplify it, illus- 
trate it, embroider it. 

5. The speaker must (now I tread 
softly, but I like to think of the butterfly 
that stamped) give his hearers some idea 
of why he is an authority on the topic of 
his speech. They are entitled to know 
why they should give up their time to 
listen to him. The fact that he is on the 
program offers no proof. 
maker may have been at his wit’s end to 
get anybody at all. I am very 
about this. like to know the 
background of experience, the intensity 
and extensiveness of study, or the keen 
ness of intellect that presumes to chal 
lenge my attention. Of 
speaker will not choose to argue about his 
own intellect, but it would be well for 
him to prove 
says. 

9. Looking at it from another point 
of view, the speaker has no right to mak 
his listeners unhappy. 
or sportsmanlike, especially when they 
are fact, 
state of gloom should make the speaker 
himself very uncomfortable, and then you 
have the circular response again on thi 
And the whole subject 


The program 


scriou 


I should 


course, the 


its existence by what he 


~ 


It is not courteous 


so defenseless. In any such 


emotional level. 
is tinged with sadness and people who 
have heard about it are going to avoid it 
because of an unhappy experience in their 
youth and there will be suppressed de 
sires and defense mechanisms, and every 
thing. It’s just terrible. A speaker 
ought to be very careful about this 

7. A speaker ought to prepare his 
speech. He really ought. “I jotted down 
a few notes as I was coming down in the 
train."” Now that isn’t fair, is it? Sup- 
pose somebody in the audience should get 
up and say, “I just happened to be stroll- 
ing down the boardwalk and I thought 
this was another auction sale, so I just 
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dropped in. I don’t think you have any- 
thing I want, so I will toddle along.” 
Yet, speakers who have been invited 
months before and who have usually been 
asked to select something in which they 
are particularly interested, will not pre- 
pare. It may be all right, in fact, is all 
right for Will Rogers ‘‘jest to talk to the 
folks about what I see in the newspapers 
today,” but most of us are not worth 
$500 a minute. 

8. Then there is the other extreme— 
preparation down to the last word and 
punctuation mark. This is really a phase 
of the great question, whether to read or 
not to read. If the speaker is determined 
solely to tell his story and to stick to it, 
then he had better write it, putting all the 
dots and commas in their right places, 
and publish it in a nice obscure maga- 
zine—or even in this magazine, for the 
matter of that. Then he is not so likely 
to get a snappy comeback. But if he 
really wants auditors rather than specta- 
tors, his speech must be prepared, but he 
too must be prepared—to change his 
mind. He must be flexible, responsive, 
and good-humored about it, too. 

9. Sh-h-h! The speaker should talk 
English. I hasten to explain that I am 
not only tolerant of but am _ rather 
pleased and charmed by the naive mis- 
takes of those who have not had the ad- 
vantages of early scholastic training 
either because of poverty, disinclination 
for school work, or foreign birth. These 
people have no pretensions and are alto- 
gether delightful. But, four years of 
English in high school and four more in 
college, that should mean something. 
After all, data is a plural noun and takes 
a plural verb, and student is spelled 
student and not stoodent. Somebody said, 
“We can’t tell just what the effect of 
losses have been.” But, enough of that. 

10. I wonder whether the gesture 


went out entirely with Daniel Webste, 
Must a speaker be entirely immobij, 
while on the platform? Of course, ther 
are extremes. We do not want oraton 
that is, when unadulterated by the adj. 
tion of ideas. But, why not a little ag 
ing, acting in the best sense of the word 
acting which will help convey an emotiog 
while the sounds of the voice are cop. 
veying the idea? It would help to con. 
vince the audience that the speaker mean; 
what he says. Even the talkies ar 
animated. 

All this amounts to saying that we d 
not always have to take our medicine 
bitter. Sometimes the most wholesome 
and health-giving food is extremely pul- 
atable. Physical exercise need not be 1 
mentally boring morning duty in the bed- 
room. It may well be an exhilarating 
afternoon playtime in the open fields 
We can take our vocational guidance 
with grace and geniality and humor. 

A lady, who up to this point has taken 
no part in the conversation, rises to re 
mark that there were probably no women 
speakers at the convention or that the 
were all interesting. Yes and No, and 
both. Everything goes for the womes 
too. Only, when they are charming, the; 
start ahead of scratch. They do not have 
so much ground to cover. Nevertheless, 
they had better watch out, if not for me 
then for Brother Lee, who drew a pic: 
ture, you will remember, that was over- 
whelmingly effeminate. 

The Atlantic City Convention was 
great. The average of stimulating talks 
and conferences was higher than ever 
The fact that everybody preferred to stay 
indoors and listen while the spring-like 
sun and salt-laden air beckoned seduc 
tively from the entire stretch of gleaming 
sand, was a great tribute not only to the 
high quality of speeches but to the 
earnestness of all those who came to 
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listen. But there will be every reason to 
nake next year’s convention even more 
attractive, more compelling, more thrill- 
ing. if you like. And that is the reason 
for breaking the heretofore inviolable 
rule of secrecy regarding correspondence 
between a Wayward Counselor and A 
Lady Who Wasn't There. 
. F. J. K. 


xe 


CONVENTION SPEAKER 

This is the kind of speaker that Helen 
Davis would like to hear at a convention 

at Atlantic City, say. She draws this 
eleven-point portrait in The Virginia 
Journal of Education: 

1. He appears to enjoy speaking and is 
in thorough good humor. 

2. He is enthusiastic about his subject 

nd vigorous in his treatment of it. 

3. He develops his speech with due rec- 
ognition of the time he is allowed. 

4. His speech is logically organized. 

5. He addresses all his remarks to all his 

idience, with no parenthetical and inau 
dible remarks to the chairman. 

6. He gives something of himself, some- 
thing that cannot be got from books; at the 
same time, he gives something from books, 
something that represents genuine study in 
preparation for his speech. 

7. If he must read his speech he reads it 
well and he is able to depart from his manu- 
script at times. 

8. He makes no apologies, either to be 
gin or to close his remarks. He knows that 
if his speech is poor the audience will find 
it out without laying emphasis on the fact. 

9. He summarizes at the close of his 
speech the heart of the message he wants to 
leave with his audience. 

10. He remembers that the audience is 
made up of his equals, his inferiors and his 
superiors. He tries to say something that 
the slowest can understand and something 
that will set the most brilliant to thinking 
further. 

11. He speaks on only one program and 
remains until the meeting adjourns. 
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ON THE PANEL 


Harry A. OVERSTREET 





Weer 
Panel discussion has arrived. It often 
leaves something to be desired. It 1s 
worth improving. In the October, 


1934, issue of The Trained Nurse and 
Hospital Review, Professor Overstreet 
had something to say about it By per 
mission of the Editors we are ref 


his article in abbreviated form. 


reverts 


sti 


The panel method is a kind of glorified 


conversation. Conversation, as we know 
is one of the eminently civilizing proc 
esses in life. . It has all the delight 


of generous give-and-take. And if it is 


a genuinely good conversation, it sends 
people away with a warm feeling not only 
that their own ideas have been clarified 
but that their understanding of other 
points of view has been broadened 

Many of our contemporary problem 
sadly need to be approached in the civi 
Where the 
crude-minded and the fanatieal vociferat 
at each other, 
realizing the bewildering complexity of 
most human issues, have the grace to say 


lized spirit of a conversation 


the cultivated of mind 


“Come, let us reason together.’ The panel 
method is an attempt to bring this 
soning-together’’ attitude to the platform 
so that participants and audience alike 
may have the delight of experiencing a 
genuine effort at group thinking 

The actual mechanics of a panel dis 
The membezs of the 


‘rea 


cussion are simple. 
panel (usually not more than eight) sit 
on the platform, facing the audience 
Preferably they sit behind a long table 
or behind several tables, so that they may 
comfortably lean forward as they engage 
in the discussion. One member of the 
panel serves as chairman. His function 
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is to state the problem and to keep the 
discussion well within the areas of rele- 
vancy. If he is a wise chairman, he an- 
nounces at the beginning the one simple 
rule of the procedure; that no one, under 
any citcumstances, is to rise and make a 
speech. To do so, he indicates, will be 
the one unforgivable offense. Informally 
introducing the individual members of the 
panel, he then states briefly the problem 
of the evening and throws the discussion 
open to the panel, inviting any member 
to speak as the spirit moves him. 

The task of the chairman sounds simple 
enough. But in practice it may prove far 
from simple, and his ability to handle it 
easily or clumsily will, in many cases, de- 
termine the success or failure of the eve- 
ning. Hence, the need of choosing care- 
fully the panel chairman can scarcely be 
over-estimated. For certain qualities he 
must possess. 

In the first place, he must have suff- 
cient imagination to foresee difficulties 
arising from improper physical arrange- 
ments. If the panel members are so 
seated that they cannot see one another 
while they talk, a conversational atmos- 
phere is impossible. Upon the chairman, 
therefore, rests the responsibility of quite 
unembarrassedly taking matters in hand, 
even under the waiting eyes of the audi- 
ence, and effecting a better set-up—if 
something in the nature of a crescent or 
shallow V can be achieved by a slight 
twisting about of chairs and tables, so 
much the better. Also, even while he 
half humorously urges his panel to forget 
that the audience exists, the chairman 
himself must never for a moment forget 
it. It is his obligation to be sure that 
what is said is heard. He must, when 
necessary, remind his panel that they can- 
not turn utterly from the audience to talk 
directly to him or to one another. And 
he must, when a sentence is inaudible, 


either paraphrase it or repeat it himse/; 
for audience consumption. He must, in 
short, make it physically possible for the 
panel members to approximate the free. 
dom of a living-room conversation with. 
out being any more discourteous to the 
audience than they would be, in their 
home, to friends who sat silent while the, 
discussed their opinions. 

In the second place, he must have a 
rather special kind of sense of humor. | 
is unforgivable, for a chairman to offend 
any member of his panel by a quip with 
too personal a sting in it. But conversa- 
tions do wax hot—if the subject, as 
should be the case, is one that is greatly 
worth caring about. Panel members are 
human beings with human fanaticisms 
and prejudices, and no matter how care- 
fully they have been chosen for their va- 
ried knowledge and balanced judgment 
there is danger that tensenesses may de- 
velop, that a too strained back-and-forth 
between aggressive opponents may em- 
barrass the others and shut out thoughful 
participation. The chairman must he 
sensitive to detect the exact point at which 
valuable discussion merges into painful 
antagonism, and must be quick to inter 
ject the word that restores peace. This 
doesn’t mean that he needs to tell a joke 
—that would, in many cases, be as un- 
forgivable as to let matters take their 
course, for it would argue a lack of re- 
spect for those who cared enough about 
their opinions to defend them fiercely 
But he can rather humorously restate the 
issue that seems to be at stake, inviting 
in other ideas, so that the too heated talk- 
ers are given time to remember that they 
do not want to be absurd. Perhaps, after 
all, it is not so much a sense of humor. 
in the narrow meaning of that term, as 
an ability to remain relaxed, to detect and 
utilize incongruities as well as congruities. 

In the third place, he must, to some 
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extent at least, possess the memory and 
logical power to make it possible for him, 
from time to time, to effect an informal 
summary of what has been said, giving 
courteous acknowledgment to those who 
have introduced opinions and to those 
who have clarified them. This, too, of 
course, is part of his task of remember- 
ing the audience, although the panel like- 
wise benefits, being less likely to stray off 
nto irrelevant by-paths if it is occasion- 
ally and unobtrusively reminded of the 
direction in which its conclusions have 
been pointing. 

Again, the chairman must be depend- 
ably capable of self-control. No matter 
how deeply he may feel the truth or 
falsity of what is said, he must never al- 
low himself to take sides or to inject his 
own personal opinions. To do so would 
be grossly unfair, since his position as 
chairman would inevitably lend to his 
statements a weight which the audience 
would not attach to the opinions of other 
speakers. He must, in short, be that rare 
type of person who is sufficiently alert 
and informed to distinguish between the 
significant and the insignificant and who 
is yet able to refrain from expressing 
himself. 

One mistake frequently made is to 
have a “‘rehearsal” ahead of time. A ner- 
vous chairman will feel that something 
in the nature of a program must be 
agreed upon beforehand. He will there- 
fore gather his panel about him and con- 
duct a kind of preliminary discussion. No 
worse procedure can be imagined. The 
stimulation and the intellectual value of 
the panel method lie in its sheer spon- 
taneity, for it is in the atmosphere of 
spontaneity that the best flashes of insight 
frequently come, the most fascinating 
turns of thought, the quips of humor. 

I have frequently found panel mem- 
bers, at the end of a discussion, glowing 
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American Council of 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


and Affiliated Societies 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall—February 20-24, 1935 











ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION “ 








PROGRAMS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


With the Cooperation of 


PgRSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
SOUTHERN WoMAN’s EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCI 
INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
NATIONAL FRDBRATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WoMEN’s CLuUss 


WHERE TO GO. Ia the Parlor of the Lounge Floor, one flight up from the Main Floor Lobby of Had 
Hall, are the Registration Headquarters for all of the Associations. Adjoining these headquarters ar 
Vernon Room, Garden Room, Gallery and Solarium, and rooms devoted to exhibits. 

One flight above the Lounge Floor, on the First Floor so-called, is the Rutland Room and several! 
meeting rooms, 133 to 137. 

On the Thirteenth Floor are the Viking Room, Benjamin West Room, Mandarin Room, Tower Roor 
smaller meeting rooms, 1333 to 1367. 

The Gold, Roberts, and Blue Rooms are across the street to the South, on the main floor of the Chalf 
REGISTRATION. An Identification badge, issued at time of registration, is necessary for admission t 


meeting. Payment of the registration fee to any one of the cooperating Associations entitles a member t 
attend the meetings of that Association, the open meetings of the American Council, the joint meetings a 


sessions of common interest groups, and other sessions of the cooperating societies except business meet 
and similar closed sessions. 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS. The lowest special rates for single rooms at Haddon Hall are three di 


a day, European plan; seven dollars a day, American plan; for two in a room, $2.50 each, European plar 


$6.00, American plan. American plan includes the special breakfasts, luncheons, and banquets that 


been arranged, as well as all regular meals. Those wishing to secure rooms off the Boardwalk at lower rates 


can do so at the Kentucky, 126 S. Kentucky Avenue; the Morton, 150 S. Virginia Avenue; YWCA, 10 
North Carolina Avenue. Reservations should be sent directly to the hotels. 





This program has been prepared by committees under the leadership 
of the following Chairmen: 

J. D. Bearry, American College Personnel Association 

Acnegs E. Harris, National Association of Deans of Women 

R. B. CuNuirrg, National Vocational Guidance Association 

Mrs. E. R. MosHer, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 

M. Eanest TOWNSEND, Teachers College Personnel Association 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Jersey Hospitality. Members of the Guidance and Personnel Association of New Jersey. a branch 
National Vocational Guidance Association, will keep open house throughout the Convention in the 
liacent to Registration Headquarters. 


né 


aay 


S uets, and Joint Reception. The annual banquets of the several Associations, to be held Thursday 
will be followed at 9:30 P.M. by a Joint Reception in the Gallery and Garden Roos eet the 
| guests of the several Associations. There will be music and dancing in the Vernon R 


for Groups with Common Interests. To enable certain members of different Associations to con 
ther their special problems, a number of simultaneous sessions open to those interested in these 

pics have been arranged for Friday forenoon. Several Luncheon Meetings have likewise beer 
ed jointly. The detailed programs follow. 


ns 


PIES OF 


SESSIONS FOR GROUPS WITH COMMON INTERESTS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


90 A.M Registration, and Opening of Exhibits of new books, monographs, record forms, filing 
Parlor equipment, tests, personality schedules, charts, and other aids t unseling and pe el 
Lgonce Floor work. Visitors are invited to inspect also a historical exhibit and a well-equipped v 
Haddon Hall tional counselor's office. 
g00 A.M. Our Common Cause. Open meeting of Delegate Assembly of the American ( il of 
Vernon Room Guidance and Personnel Associations, to which members of all associations are i ¢ 
Lgenee Floor to consider relationships between the associations, similarities and differences of aim, i 
means of promoting collaboration in administrative practice, in research, and in adva 


ment of professional standards. 

Presiding—W. V. BinGHAM, Chairman, Executive Committee of the ‘ 
Keynote Address—Harry D. Kitson, President of the Council 
Reports and recommendations will be presented by DoNnatp S. BripGMAN, Secretary 
Treasurer of the Council, and by SARAH M. StuRTEVANT, THyrsaA W. Amos, Frep ¢ 
SMITH, M. ERNEST TOWNSEND, and EsTHER LiLoyp-JoNes, members of the Executive 
Committee. 


30 P.M “United Front” Luncheon of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Ratland Room Presiding—Rosert C. CLoruier, President, Rutgers University 
Preview of the Work of the Convention 
Kart M. Cowpery, President, American College Personne! A : 
AGNES ELLEN Harris, President, National Association of Dea sve 


SusAN J. GINN, President, National Vocational Guidance Association 


Guest of Honor and Speaker—ELEANOR ROWLAND Wemparince, Referee of tl ivenile 
Court, Cleveland 


2350 P.M. The Associations meet in separate assemblies. (See subsequent pages for details.) 


Fripay, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


-10:50 A.M. I. Tests and Measurementst 


ca Presiding—F. F. BrapsHAw, Dean of Men, University of North ‘ 
bnge Floor 
Recent Governmental! Research 


Researc gt capes ' 
ee L. J. O'Rourke, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 
M. R. Trasue, U. S. Public Employment Service, Washington 
A.M.- Il. The Individual Graduate—His Personality Assets and Liabilities* 

wt Presiding—Tuyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, University of Pittsburg! 
non om : 

ws The Facts as Employers Find Them _S 
College Jean L. SHEPARD, Personnel Division, R. H. Macy and Company, New York 
Pers 


Our Industrial Civilization and Its Impact on Personality 

ELTON Mayo, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 
Discussion opened by CLareNce M. Hincks, M.D., Director, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York 


+ Arranged by National Vocational Guidance Asso ‘iation 
* Arranged by National Association of Deans of Women 











9:30-10:50 A.M. 
Viking Room 
For Teachers of 
Occupations 


11:00 A.M. 
Room 133 


For Secondary 
School Coun- 
selors and 

Administrators 


11:00 A.M. 
Room 1333 
For Educators in 
Rural and Small 
Town Areas 


11:00 A.M 
Mandarin Room 


For Placement 
Officers 


11:00 A.M. 
Room 1337 
For College 
Teachers of 
Guidance 


11:00 A.M. 
Room 1344 
For State 

Supervisors 
of Guidance 


11:00 A.M. 
Room 137 

For Occupational 
Research Workers 


11:00 A.M. 
Blue Room 
Chalfonte 

For Service 
Club Workers 





OCCUPATIONS 


Ill. The Teaching of Occupations: a Demonstration and Discussion? 
Presiding—G.Ltapys M. Litr.e, Assistant Principal, Cleveland Intermed 

Detroit 

The Teacher—R. C. B. PARKER, Supervising Principal, Mount Holly Public § 


Jersey 
The Class—The Eighth Grade Class, Buttonwood Junior School, Mount H N 
IV. Guidance in Secondary Schoolst 

Presiding—C. E. Partcu, Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University 
The Evolution of an Organized Program of Guidance 
Forrest E. LonG, Professor of Education, New York University 
The Group Guidance Course in the Secondary Schools 
RicHARD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
V. High Spots in Rural Guidancet 

Presiding—C. J. Hystup, State Board of Education, Virginia 
Three County Programs 
Fairfax County, Virginia Martha Reely, Director of Gu 
Rockland County, New York ...Leonard M. Miller, Director 
Craven County, North Carolina R. S. Proctor, Superintend fs 


VI. Unemployed Youth and the Employment Officet 

Chairman—EpirH Durr Gwinn, Special Assistant, Junior Employ 
Philadelphia 
Brief reports of the vocational guidance facilities available for unemployed 
employment offices of Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, and P 


VII. Training Counselors for Adjustment Servicet 
Presiding—WaALTER B. JONES, State Department of Public Instruction, Pe 
Speakers—Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers Colleg 


University 
L. S. Hawkins, State Department of Education, New York 


VIII. New Developments in State Guidance Service; 

Presiding—GeEorGE E. HUTCHERSON, State Supervisor of Educational and \ 
Guidance, New York 
Brief Reports of New Developments by State Education Department and Bra 
tion Representatives 
State Guidance Implications of the Mental-Emotional Disorders: A Summan 
Yale Study 


4 


HaroLtp L. Ho.sroox, Director of School Studies, National Committee for Me 


Hygiene, New York 
State Guidance in Relation to Criminals and Juvenile Delinquents 
KENNETH HEATON, State Director of Guidance, Michigan 


IX. An Experiment in Cooperative Research: The Store Occupations Stud 
Presiding—Mary C. SCHAUFFLER, Vocational Counselor, Western Reserve | 


Report on Techniques and Findings of the Store Occupations Study 
DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Technical Assistant, U. S. Employment Service, Wa 


Business Meeting of the Occupational Research Section 
X. Securing Community Cooperation for Guidance: An Informal Discussiont 


Chairman—Frep C. W. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis International, Chicag: 


¥ Arranged by National Vocational Guidance Association 
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FripAY NOon, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECONI 



































52:45 P.M XI. Administering Student Aid in 1935: A Luncheon Conference? 

Benjamin West Chairman—W. EMERSON GENTZLER, Secretary of Appoints Columbia | 

Room Ways of helping young people to stay ir hool, wit r wit FERA assis . 
be considered from the points of view of Stu t Aid Off ‘ i of | Relief 


Admunistrators 


2:45 P.M XII. The Use of the Radio in Vocational Guidance? 

Mandarin Room A luncheon meeting of the Committee on the Radio j he Serv /. 
Guidance, to which all interested persons are invited 
Chairman—Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educatior I G 


University 


2.45 P.M XIII. Luncheon Arranged by the National Association of Deans of Women for th 
Rudand Room American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Presiding—AGNES ELLEN Harris, President of the Nat I A f I 


of Women 
Guest of Honor and Speaker—Mnrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVEL1 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRS1 


3-00 P.M Selection Techniques in Teachers Colleges 

Boom 137 Presiding—GrorcGe W. Frasier, President of the Ass n and President. §S 
& 

Maddon Hall Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


Summary Report on 1934 Testing Program 
J. D. Hemman, Director of Personnel Department, State Teachers College, Greeley 
Colorado 
(The full report will be given at the Monday Business Meeting w “ be held 
February 25, at 2 P.M. at the Hotel Ambassador) 
The Situation in the State of New York 
HERMANN Cooper, Assistant Commissioner for Teacher Education and ¢ n of 
the State of New York 
The Situation in the State of Pennsylvania 
HENRY KLONOWER, Chief of Teacher Division of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction 
The Situation in the State of New Jersey 
( EpGcar F. Bunce, Supervisor of Teacher Training of the State of New Jersey 
The Situation in the State of Kentucky 
W.C. Jones, Dean, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 
Discussion of Selection Techniques 
Report on Researches of Teachers Colleges in the Field of Personnel 
MarTHA Downs, Director of Research, New Jersey State Normal School, Newark, N.] 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAI 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 
Briday Breakfast for members. Chairman—Mary STEWART, National Education Chairman of 
245 A.M. the Federation. Several Federation members who are leaders in vocational guidance w 
njamin West speak briefly on the contribution of business and professional women's clubs to the 
om guidance movement. Send reservations to FRANCES CUMMINGS, 1819 Broadway, New York 


t Arranged by National Vocational Guidance Association 
3 Arranged by American College Personnel Association 
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OCCUPATIONS 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Organized in 1913 at Grand Rapids, after preliminary meetings in Boston, 1910, and in New Yor 


TWENTIETH CONVENTION 
“GUIDANCE AT WORK” 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1934-1935 


President, SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Second Vice-President 
Mary P. Corre 
Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Treasurer 
WiLtiAM F. PATTERSON 
Director of Guidance and Employment 
Milwaukee Vocational School 


Trustees 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 


Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 


Richmond, Virginia 


HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
Director of School Studies 
National Committee for Mental Hyci« 
New York City 


Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Georce E. MYers 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 


WitttiAM M. Proctor 
Chief, Division of Teacher Training 
Stanford University 

Harriet E. TOWNE 


Board of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


At Cleveland, in 1934, the Association in convention assembled, formulated a statement 
of “Advance Policy.” Our meeting at Atlantic City in 1935 gives us the opportunit 


to report our achievement, evaluate 


our progress, and reformulate our statement 


policy—if we find such a revision necessary. Have we done those things which we set 
out to do? Were the things we set out to do the things we should have done? Thes 
are among the questions with which we should now be concerned. At our final genera! 
session, Saturday morning, the Committee on the Convention will report, and through 
the discussion of this report a further statement of policy may be formulated. 





Program Committee: R. B. CUNLIFFE, Chairman, New Jersey; Ersa G. Becker, New 
York; S. H. DapisMAN, Wyoming; EtizaperH A. Dirks, New Jersey; Catvin O 
EvANs, Kansas; EprrH D. Gwinn, Pennsylvania; R. W. Herm, Delaware; C. J. Hystup, 
Virginia; ARTHUR JONES, Pennsylvania; RuTH W. KoHiMetz, Ohio; LEONARD MILLE! 
New York; HELEN SAMUEL, Washington, D. C.; D. E. Sires, Wisconsin; ARCHIBALD 
TAYLOR, Massachusetts; H. P. THomMas, Pennsylvania; Harriet E. Towne, Nebraska; 
Ciara G. WALKER, New York. In the planning of the program the Board of Trustees 
Branch Officers, and over one hundred Program Advisers were consulted. 


Atlantic City Local Arrangements Committee: SaMuEL A. GILLINGHAM, Chairman 
Mary K. Laws; ErHet M. Davie; FRANK R. Flower; Lucy QuINN; ARTHUR S 
CHENOWETH. 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


[TWENTIETH 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 


Registration 


Meeting with Delegate Assembly of the American Council of Gui 


sonnel Associations 


“United Front” Luncheon of Guidance and Personne! Associations 
For detailed program see page 429 


I. THE YEAR’S PROGRESS: HIGH SPOTS IN GUIDANCE PRA¢ 
First General Session of the Convention 

Presiding—SusaN J. Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance, B 

the Association 

Association Researches: The Store Occupations Stud 

DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Technical Assistant, U. S. Employ S 


Reports on Progress from the Field 







Ince an 


ASENATH E. Tarr, Counselor, Forest Park Junior H S S 
Roy A. HINDERMAN, Chairman of Guidance ¢ 
CLIFFORD R. Mappox, Director of Guid ance, TI I H 
Junior College, Harvey, Illinois 
Marie R. TURNER, County Superintendent of Schools, B 
Grace L. SCHNEIDER, Junior High School Division, Public Sc! 
Evaluating Trends in Guidance Practice 
ANNA Lator Burpick, Federal Agent for Industrial Educat Of 
Washington 
Tea 

Immediately following the First General Session, the Guidance a P 
tion of New Jersey will entertain the members of the ( 
Room, adjoining the Vernon Room. The New Jer gt 
members a most cordial invitation to make the fi rs 
to the right as one enters the Vernon R ind the G I I 
Il. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES: PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 

Second General Session of the ¢ t 
Presiding—ARTHUR J. JONES, Professor of Educat University of Pe 
First Vice-President of the Association 
Roll Call 
Branch Activities: Report of the Chairman of the Committe Branch A 
Marie A. McNamara, Director of Guidance, Troup Juni High Sche H 
Problems of the Branch Associations: An Inf | Panel I 
Recommendations for 1935-36 
Attention is called to the display of Branch materials forming a part 
exhibit. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRS1 
Breakfast Conferences of NVGA Sections 

City Directors of Guidance 

Chairman—CuHar.es M. SmitH, Director of Guidance and Placement, New York 
Improvement of Guidance Service in Secondary Schools 
RicHARD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
Recent Changes in City Guidance Programs 
Maris M. Prorritt, Specialist in Guidance and Industrial Education, Office of 


tion, Washington 








Educa- 


| 
j 
! 


—— eee 








Room 1337 


Blue Room 
Chalfonte 


Room 1333 


9:30 A.M. 
Vernon Room 


11:15 A.M. 
Viking Room 


11:15 A.M. 
Mandarin Room 


12:45 P.M. 
Blue Room 
Chalfonte 


OCCUPATIONS 


College Teachers of Guidance 
Chairman—Wa TER B. Jones, State Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylyapj, 


Guidance Through the Homeroom: An Informal Discussion 
CLARENCE B. ALLEN, Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University 


Occupational Research: Research in Apprenticeship 

Chairman—CLEo MurTLAND, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, Universin 
of Michigan 
Speaker—WILLIAM F. PATTERSON, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Appren. 
ticeship Training, Washington 


State Guidance: A Look Ahead 
Chairman—Haroip L. Hoisroox, Director of School Studies, National Commite 
for Mental Hygiene, New York 


Ill, THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
Third General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—Mary P. Corre, Director of Occupational Research, Vocation Bureau, Cin 
cinnati, and Second Vice-President of the Association 
A Panel Discussion: How can we provide guidance and employment for the 18- 
25-year-old group? 1. Should we place these unemployed young people on public 
work projects, with part-time schooling and guidance? 2. Should we persuade or compe 
employers to make jobs for them? 3. Should we keep all of them in school, or in 
Civilian Conservation Corps, until they are employed? 4. Should we let them remais 
idle? 


The Panel 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York, Chair. 
man of the Panel 
SIGMUND ADLER, Vocational Counselor, Public High School, Hartford 
FREDERICK G. ATKINSON, Assistant to the Director, Employment Center, Cincinnati 
T. ARNOLD Hitt, Acting Executive Secretary, National Urban League, New York 
Epwin A. Leg, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
VirciniA E. Merritt, U. S. Employment Service, Washington 
WiuamM F. Patterson, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training, Washington 


The Interview: A Demonstration and Discussion 
ForGING AHEAD, a Play in One Act 
Scene One. The office of an employment manager 
Scene Two. A counselor's office 
The Players 

Young Applicant........ FLtoyp B. SHANNON, Employment Manager, Western Electric 
Company, Kearny, N. J. 

An Employment Manager.L. C. Witsey, Supervisor of Personnel, Globe and Roya 
Indemnity Companies, New York 

A Counselor............ LyNN A. EMERSON, West Side YMCA, New York 


Discussion Leader....... Walter V. BincHam, Personnel Research Federation, New York 
Roll Call of Research. Short Summaries or Descriptions of Many Recent and Current 
Studies or Experiments 
Chairman—F. F. BrapsHAw, Dean of Men, University of North Carolina 


The Rural Girl and College 

A joint luncheon session of the National Association of Deans of Women, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, NVGA Rural Section, and 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Presiding—Alice M. Baldwin, Dean of Women, Duke University 
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is P.M. The Development of Employment Service Standards. Luncheon Conferencé 

erts Room Presiding—Mary Stewart, Assistant Director of Education, Office of Indian Affair 
Department of the Interior, Washington 
Speaker—Witttam H. Sreap, Associate Directo: 
Employment Service, Washington 


Business Meeting of the Association 
Presiding—SusAN J. Ginn, President of the Association 


The Story of the Founding of the Association Twenty-Five Years Ago 

Annual Banquet of the Association 
Presiding—Susan J. GINN, President of the Association 
Toastmaster—Jesse B. Davis, Professor of Education, Boston University 
Speakers—BEN JAMIN F. GRUENBERG, Educational Editor, Viking Press, New York 
FRANK M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
M. EprrH CAMPBELL, Director, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
As a part of the historical exhibit, there will be on display material illustrating 
growth and progress of the Association. 


Joint Reception 
To Meet the Officers of All Associations 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 
Breakfast Conference and Business Meeting NVGA Rural Section 
Chairman—O. LATHAM HATCHER, President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Richmond, Virginia 
Some Rural and Small Town Angles on Guidance Service 


Breakfast Conference of YMCA Secretaries Interested in Guidance 

Presiding—LyNN A. EMERSON, Director, YMCA Schools, West Side YMCA, New 
York 
Following a custom of many years, further sessions will be held at hours whict 
conflict with other convention sessions, to consider the bearing of the conventi 
cussions upon the improvement of guidance work under YMCA auspices 


Sessions for Groups with Common Interests 
For detailed programs see pages 429-431. 


Joint Luncheons 
For detailed programs see page 431 


Problems of Guidance: Informal Group Conferences Based upon School Levels 


1. Guidance in the Elementary School 
Discussion Leader—E.izaBETH R. Diiks, Helping Teacher, Gloucester 
Jersey 


2. Guidance in the Junior High School 

Discussion Leader—HELEN SAMUEL, Couselor, Gordon Junior High School, Washington 
3. Guidance in the Senior High School 

Discussion Leader—Catvin O. Evans, Pratt Junior-Senior High School, Pratt, Kansas 


4. Guidance in the Vocational School 
Discussion Leader—RayMOND W. Heim, State Director for Vocational FE 
Delaware 








3:30 PM 
Vernon Room 


8:00 P.M. 
Vernon Room 


9:30 A.M. 
Vernon Room 


11:15 A.M. 
Vernon Room 


3:00 P.M. 
Room 137 


6:30 P.M. 
Mandarin Room 


OCCUPATIONS 


IV. ADVANCEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
Fourth General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—Frep C. SmirH, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance A 
The Panel 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director, Vocational Service for Juniors, New York, ( 
the Panel 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD, Supervisor, Guidance and Placement, Baltimore Public § 
M. EptrH CAMPBELL, Director, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
WALTER B. Jongs, Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 
CLARE Lewis, State Division of Junior Employment, New York 
Georce E. Myers, Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


C. E. Partcu, Dean, Schoo! of Education, Rutgers University 


Business Meeting of the Association 


' 
Ir 


esiding—Susan J. GINN, President of the Association 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 
V. ACHIEVEMENT TODAY AND THE FUTURE 


Fifth and Final General Session of the Convention 
Presiding—Susan J. GINN, President of the Association 

Report of the Committee on the Convention, and Discussion of Their Re 
The Committee 

GRAYSON N. KEFAuUVER, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University, ( 
the Committee 

RAYMOND G. FULLER, Assistant to the Director, National Occupational Conf« 
York 

RutH W. KoOHLMETzZ, Counselor, Horace Mann Junior High School, Lakev 
Owen E. Pence, Director, Bureau of Records, National Council, YMCA, N 
MARTHA REELY, Director of Guidance, Fairfax County, Virginia 

KENDALL WEISIGER, Assistant to the President, Southern Bell Telepho: 
Atlanta, Georgia 


FRANCIS G. WILSON, Dean of Boys, William Penn High School, Harrisburg 


Business Meeting of the Association 


Presiding—SusaN J. GINN 


Meeting of Newly Elected Officers and Board 


The Superintendent and Guidance: A Dinner Conference 


Chairman—EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY, Director of Guidance, New Orleans 


Presiding—Epwin A. Leg, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 























AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
TWELFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


0 A.M. 
Parlor 
31:00 A M. 


Vernon Room 


92:30 P.M. 
Rutland Room 


2:30 P.M. 
Benjamin West 
Room 


2:45 P.M. 
Benjamin West 
Room 


A.M, 
Benjamin West 
Roc m 


9°40 


11:15 A.M, 
Viking Room 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


sonnel Associations. 
See page 429. 


“United Front” 
For detailed program see page 4 


CONVENTION 


Luncheon of Guidance 


0 
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FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Amer 


ican 


Assembly of the American College Personnel Association 


Presiding 


KARI 


Stanford University 


M. Cowpery, 


Presi 


lent of the A 


Educational Counseling and Administration 


Chairman—ARTHUR F. 


New York 


Closer Contacts Between Student 


Tutorials 


G. H. ESTABROOKsS, 


Adjusting the Problem Student: 


PAYNE, 


Director of Placement, 
Speech Defects 


Direc 


and Te 


r, Person 
acher: Fresh 


Colgate Univ 


James F. Benper, College of the City of New York 


What Endocrinology Can Do for the Problem Student 
Harry BENJAMIN, M.D., Consulting E: 


Council 


Ass« ” 


rinologist, Colles 


Recent Changes in College Admission P< slic ies 
Bard Colleg 


DONALD 


TEWKSBURY, 


Acting Dean, 


Need for a Comprehensive Survey on Scho 


larship and Li 


r 
A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Dean, University of Chicago 


Discussion 


Lucy O’'MEARA, Women's Education and Industrial Union, | 


EpwarD W. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY 


Personnel Counseling 
Chairman—ELIZABETH G. ANDREWS, 


Women 


Crucial Points for the Student and V 


ISABEL K. WALLACE, 


The Theory of Self-Consistency 
Prescotr LECKy, 


Discussion 


EstHER Lioyp-Jonegs, Assistant Professos 
University 

FLORENCE JACKSON, Consultant, Personne! 
Mary B. BONDURANT, Personnel Office 

B. V. Moore, Pennsylvania State College 
The Interview: A Demonstration and 


Vocational C 


For detailed program see page 42 
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2:30 P.M 
Benjamin West 
Room 


4:15 P.M. 
Benjamin West 
Room 

6:30 P.M. 
Gold Room 


9:30 P.M. 
Gallery, 
Garden Room, 
Vernon Room 


9:30 A.M. 
12:45 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 
Mandarin Room 


8:00 P.M. 
Benjamin West 
Room 





OCCUPATIONS 


Records and Research 


Chairman—JOHN D. Beatty, Head, Bureau of Recommendations, Carnegie | g30 A.M. 
of Technology Benjamin 
Recent Bell System Studies on the Progress of College Graduates Room 


DONALD S. BRIDGMAN, Personnel Department, American Telephone and Teleg: 

pany, New York 

An Analysis of Women's Vocational Interests 

GLEN U. CLeeToNn, Professor of Psychology and Education, Carnegie Ins 

Technology 

Function of Interest in Educational and Vocational Guidance 

M. IRENE WIGHTWICK, College of New Rochelle 

Factors Involved in Leadership 

E.izABETH G. ANDREWS, Director of Personnel, Florida State College for Wom 

Measurement of’ Personality 

F. H. KirKPATRICK, Executive Secretary to President, Bethany College 

Summary of Investigations Relating to Personnel Work 

RuTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University 

To What Extent Do All These Researches Focus Upon a Live Individual in a 

Community ? 

FRANKLIN J. Ketter, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York 3-00 P.M 

General Discussion Boom 13 

Business Meeting 
2:30 P.M 
Benjamin 


Room 


Annual Dinner 
Presiding—Kar_ M. Cowpery, President of the Association 
Toastmaster—JOHN D. Beatty, Head, Bureau of Recommendations, Carnegie Instit 
of Technology 
Developments in Guidance in Educational Institutions 
GRAYSON N. Kerauver, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 


Joint Reception to Meet the Officers of All Associations 


Fripay, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Sessions for Groups with Common Interests 
For detailed programs see pages 429-431. Note especially Session II. 


Joint Luncheons 
For detailed programs see page 431. 


General Placement 80:00 A 
Chairman—DonaLp S. BRIDGMAN, Personnel Department, American Telephone ar BR eniami 

Telegraph Company, New York Room 

Employment Data for Recent College Graduates 

M. M. Borinc, Personne! Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 

Opportunities in the Government Service 

LEonarD D. Wuire, U. S. Civil Service Commission 

Position, Analysis and Classification in Industry 

E. B. Roserts, Industrial Relations Department, Westinghouse Eiectric and Manuta 

turing Company, Pittsburgh 

Specific Methods of Finding Openings 

Joun D. Beatty, Head, Bureau of Recommendations, Carnegie Institute of Technolog 

HELEN MacM. Vooruess, Director, Appointment Bureau, Mt. Holyoke College 

J. E. Watters, Director of Personnel, Purdue University 

G. H. Estasrooxs, Director of Placement, Colgate University 


Round Table on Specific Problems of Policies, Procedures and Pressures in College 
Personnel Work 

Discussion Leader—J. E. Watters, Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineering 
Purdue University 
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9:30 A M. 
Benjamin West 


Room 


00 Ps 
Boom 134 


2:30 P.M. 
Benjamin West 
Room 


10:00 A.M. 

4 . . 
Benjamin West 

Room 








ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


Teacher Placement 


(Meeting with the National Institutional Teacher Placement Associatior 


Teachers College Personnel Association) 


Chairman—Lewis W. WILLiAMs, Secretary, Appointments Committee, Colle 


cation, University of Illinois 
Personal Characteristics of Effective and Ineffective College Teachers 


ANNA Y. REED, Professor of Personnel Administration, New York Universit 


Report on an Analysis of Teaching Subjects in Ohio 
EARL W. ANDERSON, Chairman, Appointments Division, College of Ed 
State University 

Practice Teaching Predictions for Teaching Success wversnm Actua leaching 
E. W. Goercn, Director of Teacher Placement, lowa State Teachers ¢ g 
Discussion 

Crype R. Miter, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers ‘ 
EpirH STEDMAN, Director, Appointment Bureau, Radcliffe College 


J. B. PAuL, Professor of Education, lowa State Teachers Colleg: 


Meeting of Newly Elected Officers 


Teacher Placement 

Chairman—Lewis W. WIL.iaMs, Secretary, Appointments Committec 
Education, University of Illinois 
Teacher Placement Guidance 


CHARLES A. FisHER, Director, Placement Bureau, Temple University, Teachers 


Teacher Placement from the Standpoint of the Dean 

THomas E. BENNER, Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois 
Nine Thousand Women on College and University Faculties 

Craining, Earnings, Activities Other Than Teaching 

CHASE GOING WoopHouseE, Professor of Economics, Connecticut Colleg 
and Director, Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 


Discussion 


LuTHER T. PurDoM, Director, Bureau of Appointments, University of Michigan 
Ropert C. WOELLNER, Executive Secretary, Board of Vocational Guidance 


ment, University of Chicago 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


Teacher Placement 

Chairman—Lewis W. WILLIAMS, Secretary, Appointments Committee 
Education, University of Illinois 
A Diagnosis of Teacher Placement and the Need for Educational Guidanc: 
LILLIAN M. Barsour, Director, Bureau of Appointments, Ohio University 
Teacher Placement from the Standpoint of the Superintendent of Schools 
WiruraM Harris, Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Illinois 
A Nationwide Study of Success in Placement of Education Graduates of 
J. G. Umsratrtp, Assistant Professor Education, University of Minnesota 


Discussion 


Marit DucGAN, Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teach 


Columbia University 
Harriet Howarp, Chairman, Supervision Department, National College 


College 






Place- 
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9:00 A.M. 


Parlor 


9:30 A.M. 
Room 134 


11:00 A.M. 


Vernon Room 


12:30 P.M. 
Rutland Room 


2:30 P.M. 


Viking Room 


3:30 P.M. 
Rooms to be 
Announced 


OCCUPATIONS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
THEME: The Participation of Women in Community Life 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 


Registration 
Meeting of Executive Committee 
Meeting with Delegate Assembly of the American Council of Guida 


sonnel Associations 


“United Front” Luncheon of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see pages 429-431. 


Formal Opening of the Association 


Presidinge—AGNeEs ELLEN Harris, Dean of Women, University of A 


President of the Association 
Case Studies of High School and College Girls 


RuTH STRANG, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, ¢ 


Discussion Groups for Deans 
1. The Student and Her Environment 
Relationship of Boys and Girls or Men and Women: Friendship, Courts! 
and Family Life 
Ropert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
SARAH C. STEVENSON, Dean of Women, Mt. Union College 
ERNESTINE COOKSON MILNER, Director of Personnel and Vocational Guidan 
College 
Houses, Dormitories and Student Unions as Social Laboratories 
ELIZABETH CONRAD, Dean of Women, Michigan State College 
Louise Fircu, Dean of Women, Cornell University 
ANASTASIA DoyLe, Director of Residence, Stanford University 
Purposes and Practices of Student Groups: Student Publications 
BurGES JOHNSON, Director of Public Relations, Syracuse University 
2. What Students Shall We Take into College and How Shall We Enable 
Remain in High School and College? 
Academic Admissions—As Affecting both the High School and the Colleg« 
EsTHER DAYMAN, Dean, Mills College 
Work—Including FERA 
ADAH Perce, Dean of Women, Hiram College 
O. LILLIAN BarToNn, Dean of Women, Illinois State Normal University 
Scholarships and Loans 
MARGARET Morriss, Dean, Pembroke College 


Cuase Gornc Woopxuouse, Professor of Economics, Connecticut College for V 


Director, Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
Lucy L. W. Witson, Principal, Philadelphia High School for Girls 
Mary Beatriz Brapy, Harmon Foundation, New York 


3. Women and Consumption 

ELIZABETH Dysr, Director, School of Household Administration, University 
Haze. Dyrk, University of Chicago 

Grace S. M. ZorBAUGH, Associate Dean of Women, Ohio State University 


4. Desirable Means of Publicity for the Members of the National Associ 
of Women 

EUNICE FULLER BARNARD, Sunday Department, New York Times 

Joy ELMER Morean, Editor, Journal of the National Education Association 

Tracy F. Tyzer, Secretary and Research Director, National Committee on 

by Radio 





5-0 P.M 
Mandarin 


§ 1s P M 
Viking R 


Rutland 


9:30 P 
Gallery 
Garden 
Vernon 


7:45 A 
Room 


9:30 A 








5:00 P.M 
Mandarin Room 


8:15 P.M 


Viking Room 


1) p M. 
umin West 


»:45 P.M. 


Le 


2:30 P.M. 
Viking Room 


7:00 P.M. 
Rutland Room 


9:30 P.M. 
Gallery, 
Garden Room, 
Vernon Room 


7:45 A.M. 
Room 1337 


9:30 A.M. 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Dinner for Deans in Coordinate Colleges 
Presiding—May L. Ketter, Dean of Women, Westhampton ‘ 


The Coordinate College 
MARGARET T. CorWIN, Dean, New Jersey College for Women 


General Session 
*residing—Harriet M. ALLYN, Academic Dean, Mt. Hol; 
The New Feminism 
Mrs. CHARLES A. BEARD 
Deans for a Quarter of a Century 
Citation: IRMA Voict, Dean of Women, Ohio University 
Response: ELIZABETH HAMILTON, Dean of Women, Miami Universit 
Mary PieRCE VAN ZILE, Dean of Women, Kansas State College 


Informal Reception to Meet New Members 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIRST 
Meetings of Discussion Groups, Continued 
1. The Student and Her Environment 
2. What Students Shall We Take into College and How Shall W: 
Remain in High School and College 
3. Women and Consumption 
4. Means of Publicity 


The Rural Girl and College 

Joint luncheon session of the National Association of Dean 
Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Nation 
Association, Rural Section, and Southern Woman's Educational All 


Presiding—A.Lice M. BALDWIN, Dean of Women, Duke University 


Luncheon for Deans in Junior Colleges 
Presiding—Hetry SHEPARD WHEELER, Dean, Pine Manor Junior College 
Problems of Articulation with Senior Colleges 


Business Session (Members Only) 


Annual Banquet, Held Jointly with the National Ass 

for Girls 
Messages from Other Organizations 
H. L. Smitu, President, National Educational Association 
MeTA GLass, President, American Association of University Wome 
Mrs. GRACE MorrisON Poo e, President, General Federation of Womer 
Mrs. B. F. LANGWorRTHY, President, Nationa! Congress of Parents and Tea 
Mrs. ELLEN S. Woopwarp, Director of Women's Work, National En 
Administration 


Joint Reception to Meet the Officers of All Associations 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


Breakfast Meeting for Deans in Colleges Where There Are Chapters of 
Lambda Delta 
Presiding—Maria LEONARD, Dean of Women, University of Illinoi 


Sessions for Groups with Common Interests 
For detailed programs see pages 429-431 


Alpha 








12:45 P.M. 
Rutland Room 


3:00 P.M 
Blue Room 
Chalfonte 


Mandarin Room 


Room 133 


Viking Room 


8:15 P.M. 
Viking Room 


9:00 A.M. 
Mandarin Room 


10:30 A.M. 
Viking Room 


12:30 P.M. 
Tower Rooms 


Roberts Room 


Blue Room 
Chalfonte 


Benjamin West 
Room 


OCCUPATIONS 


Luncheon in Honor of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Arranged by the National Association of Deans of Women for the American 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Presiding—AGNes ELLEN Harris, President, National Association of Deans of 


Address by the Guest of Honor 


Sectional Meetings 

1. University Section 

SARAH G. BLANDING 
Auice C. LLoyp 


Chairman 
Secretary 


2. Teachers College Section 


Chairman—PATIENCE HAGGARD 
Secretary—ELLEN M. CLARK 
Leader—W. W. CHARTERS 


3. College Section 
Chairman—EsTHER DAYMAN 
Secretary—SALLIE PAYNE MORGAN 


Problems of Academic and Personal Adjustment of Women Students in Freshma: 
Examinations of the College Curriculum in Its Significance to Present Day Problems 


4. High School Section 


Chairman—META STEINHAUSEN 
Secretary—-KATHERINE M. WIED 


The Position of the Dean with Relation to Personnel Work in the Secondary Sch 


Panel Discussion, Continued from 1934 Meeting 
Leader—SarAH M. StuRTEVANT, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers ( 
Columbia University 


Joint Session with National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls 


Presiding—VALENTINE CHANDOR, President, National Association of Principals 


Schools for Girls and Principal, Spence School, New York 
VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE, Dean, Barnard College 


The College Woman in the World Community 
Mary E. Woo .tey, President, Mt. Holyoke College 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


The State Association 
Presiding—IRMA Voict, Dean of Women, Ohio University 


Business Meeting (Members Only) 


Sectional Luncheons 
1. University Section 
Presiding—SaraH G. BLANDING 


2. College Section 
Presiding—EsTHER DAYMAN 


3. Teachers College Section 
Presiding—PATIENCE HAGGARD 


4. High School Section 
Presiding—META STEINHAUSEN 


Interpretation of the Work of the High School Dean 
Dorotuy STRATTON, Dean of Women, Purdue University 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


SOUTHERN WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANC! 
Thursday The Rural Girl and College 


1:45 P.M. A joint luncheon conference with the Nat 

Blue Room National Federation of Business and Professi 

(halfonte tional Guidance Association Rural Section 
Presiding—A.ice M. BALpwiIn, Dean of Women, Duke 
An open but guided discussion of the rural girl's major pro! 
for going; difficulties of preparation; chances for tl 

problems 

Summary of discussion 

O. LATHAM HATCHER, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 


Mountain Vignettes: A Series of Brief Pictures of Acute Guidance Problems in Mountain 
Areas 

P. H. NeBLETT, Principal, Jackson High School, Jackson, Kentucky 

BENTON DEATON, Head of Wooten Settlement, Hyden. Kentucky 

MARY JANE WYLAND, State College, Pennsylvania 

EMILY HEUSINKVELD, Annville Institute, Annville, Kentucky 

HELEN HeyL, Supervisor Elementary Schools, State of New 


Sunday Business Meeting, Executive Board of the SWEA 
10:00 A.M. 
Mandarin Room 


Sunday Reaching and Training Rural Teachers for Guidance Service 
2:00 P.M. A joint luncheon session of the National Education Association Rural Depart 
Mandarin Room National Vocational Guidance Association Rural Section, at uthern Woman's Educ 
tional Alliance 
Presiding—R. E. JAGGERS, President, National Education Association Rural Department 
Reporting on the Cooperative Study of the Present Status of Such Training and Ways of 
Improving It 
W. G. Carr, Director, Research Division, National Education Association 
ARTHUR J. JONES, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania 
How Can Teacher-Training Institutions Best Speed Up This Preparation 
H. L. DoNovan, President, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, and President 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


Sunday Opportunity Centers for Out-of-School Rural Young People 


6:30 P.M. A dinner meeting and panel discussion 


njami . . 
Be — in West ARTHUR E. MorGANn, Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority, Chairman of the Pane! 


Lewis M. ALDERMAN, U. S. Office of Education 

Frep J. Kerry, U. S. Office of Education, Leader on Youth Problems 

WittiaAM F. PATTERSON, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training, Washington 

Marie R. TuRNER, Superintendent, Breathitt County Schools, Kentucky 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York 


REDUCED RAILWAY FARES. Members of the National Education Association may secure from the 
Decretary, 1201 16th Street, Washington, D. C., identification certificates entitling them to reduced round 
tip rates of one and one-third fare. NEA membership is two dollars a year 


Visitors en route to the Atlantic City Convention are cordially invited to inspect the guidance facilities of 
the public schools in Philadelphia and in New York City. 














HEADING TOWARD ATLANTIC CITY 








WELCOME! 

You are invited to sample “Jersey 
Hospitality,” which will be dispensed in 
the Gallery Room on the lounge floor at 
Haddon Hall during the Convention by 
the GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASsSO- 
CIATION OF NEW JERSEY. 

Here you can get information about 
things not on the program. Here you can 
arrange to be introduced to leaders whom 
you have admired from afar but have 
never had an opportunity to meet. Here 
you may lounge and gossip with kindred 
spirits. 

We are looking forward to meeting 
and welcoming you, so don’t disappoint 
us. 

L. C. WILSEY 
President, Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey 


EXHIBITS AT ATLANTIC CITY 

Plans are under way to set up four 
separate exhibits for the benefit of visitors 
at the Atlantic City Convention. 
1. Commercial Exhibits 

The past several years have seen an in- 
creasing interest in the Commercial Ex- 
hibit sponsored by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. An increas- 
ing number of organizations, who have 
products or services essential to a good 
guidance program, have cooperated in this 
exhibit. The delegates find this an inter- 
esting feature and are spending more time 
browsing around the exhibit. The na- 
tional convention is the one place where 
counselors will have an opportunity to 
see the most recent publications and aids, 
such as: books, pamphlets, monographs, 
tests, rating scales, personality blanks, 
questionaires, records and forms, visual 


material, filing devices, etc. The conven. 
tion hotel has provided excellent facilities 
for the exhibit and all persons attending 
the convention are urged to explore the 
exhibit to inform themselves on the lates 
developments in this field. 


2. Professional Exhibits 

Member organizations of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations are planning to exhibit profes 
sional material, which will be located a 
strategic places. 


3. Counselor's Office 

In line with the convention theme 
“Guidance at Work,”’ provisions are be 
ing made to show where the counselor 
works. The counselor's office may rang: 
from desk space, whence the counselor is 
forced to carry around his kit of t 
to a well-organized suite of offices. The 
aim in setting up this Counselor's Office is 
to illustrate good working instruments 
Plans are being made to have an adequate 
counselor's library of books, monographs, 
tests of various types, and sample record 
forms. Counselors from various parts of 
the country have agreed to man the office 
and to answer questions for scheduled 
periods. This office will adjoin the main 
meeting room of the convention, and 
delegates are invited to visit and browse 


4. Historical Exhibit 

Another feature will be an exhibit 
which will bring together documents that 
have helped to make the past twenty-five 
years of vocational guidance significant 

The chairman of the committee of the 
NVGA on exhibits is Roy N. Anderson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and the local chairman is Ralph O 
Swartz, Atlantic City Public Schools. 
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COUNSELOR'S CORNER 


Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 
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THE VISITING SPEAKER 


When the students sit squirming in 
their seats as the visiting speaker reads 
the inventory of equipment or the finan- 
cial report or whatever the detailed dis- 
cussion is that he is presenting as occupa- 
tional information, or when the vocational 
counselor sits back despairfully as the 
youngsters listen engrossed to the lyrical 
panegyrist unwittingly impelled by his 
own eloquence into delivering a sales 
talk, there comes the realization that the 
speaker should have been provided with 
an explicit and comprehensive chart by 
which to steer his course. There are, 
after all, innumerable points to be con- 
sidered, all of which cannot be realized 
by the business man newly initiated as a 
school speaker, not even if he receives 
definite verbal instructions. A number of 
suggestions can be tactfully presented in 
a letter, but here again there are certain 
drawbacks. In Baltimore, Maryland, this 
problem has been neatly solved by means 
of a printed folder issued by the Division 
of Vocational Education, in which, under 
the direction of Leona C. Buchwald, the 
guidance and placement activities of the 
city schools are carried on. This is the 
material in the folder: 


“Vocational guidance is the necessary as- 
sistance given an individual to enable him to 
obtain experiences, information, and counsel 
which will best aid him in choosing, pre- 
paring for, entering upon, and progressing 
in a recognized occupational livelihood.” 

Educational guidance is the aid furnished 
individuals in making such decisions as the 
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choice of studies, the choice of curriculums. 
and the choice of schools.” 


program of giving occupational information 
to boys and girls now in school is the assis 
tance received from speakers engaged in busi 
ness and industry and in the practice of the 
professions. Four hundred outstanding men 
and women have given their services during 
the past years by attending group confer- 
ences in the public schools, where they have 
discussed their respective oc upations and ex 
periences with pupils of the junior and 
senior high schools. 

In order to strengthen this phase of the 
guidance program, a general meeting of the 
speakers was held, after which a committee 
was appointed to consider with representa 
tives from the schools, the many suggestions 
made by those who had in the past partici 
pated in this work 

The conclusions reached are expressed in 
the following paragraphs. It is hoped that 
they may assist all speakers in making their 
cooperation even more effective in helping 
our boys and girls to see clearly what is 
before them. 

The purpose in having an outside speaker 
in the guidance conference is to give the 
students first-hand information about a par 
ticular occupation. The speaker's aim is to 
present facts as fairly as possible about the 
working field which he represents, rather 
than to boost his vocation. It is not the ob 
ject to attract students to the occupation by 
an appeal to the romantic side of the work 
The speaker should bring with him the im 
pression of success, thereby offering inspira 
tion as to the value of preparation for som« 
thing worth while. It is well for the spe aker 
to understand that he brings a fresh point 
of view that is valuable to the students, 
even in emphasizing points already studied 
in the classroom. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


INFORMATION DESIRED 


The following questions are presented to 
suggest the kind of information that needs 
to be given in a guidance conference: 


1. How would you define your occupa- 
tion ¢ 

2. What are the principal divisions into 
which the work in your field may be classi- 
fied ? 

The detail with which this is handled 
should vary with the age and advancement 
of the students hearing the talk. 

3. Describe the actual work duties of 
your occupation. What responsibilities are 
attached to workers in varying stages of de- 
velopment ? 

4. What kind of work does a beginner in 
this field undertake and how is promotion 
normally effected ? 

5. Is training given to the individual 
after he starts to work; if so, what does it 
entail ? 

6. Discuss the personal characteristics that 
are requisite for work in this field. 

Ability to meet people easily, interest in 
detail, dependability, initiative, accuracy, 
courtesy, alertness, personal appearance, 
adaptability, etc. 

7. What can the student do to develop 
the habits which formulate good personal 
characteristics ? 

Establish punctuality, good attendance in 
school, correct English, accuracy in following 
assignments, cooperation, etc. 

8. What advantages are there in selecting 
this kind of work and what less desirable 
features of the work ought to be considered ? 

9. What education is normally expected 
for entrance into this field? 

10. Is specified education essential to en- 
ter the field? 

11. What school subjects bear close re- 
lationship to your work? 


12. What is the present general status 
employment in your field? 

13. What are the approximate ranges of 
income earned by those entering your ocq 
pational field? 

14. What specialized schools offer train 
ing for the field? 

15. What reading sources, relating | 
your occupation, could you recommend 
the students ? 


yt 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEAKERS 


1. In developing your talk, thought 


should be given to the grasp that the chil 
dren in the audience may have. Stress should 
be laid on the earlier forms of work in your 


field before the more advanced stages are 


discussed. 

2. It is of advantage to ask questions , 
the students during the development of th 
talk. If they are prompted to contribute 
what they already know or think about the 
occupation, you have an opportunity to cor 
rect any misconceptions which they may 
have. 

3. Illustrative stories drawn from your 
own field are helpful and stimulate interest 
Your own personal experience is particularly 
valuable when discussing the steps by which 
one learns to meet problems. 

4. Any illustrative material which you 
may leave in the hands of the students wil! 
be helpful. 

5. Allow time for questions at the close 
of your talk. To avoid a pause, be prepared 
to occupy this time with further discussion 

6. In considering the valuable features of 
your ao mae it is well to mention actual 
accomplishments which have been made by 
people already in the field. 

7. As a result of your experience, you 
can leave with the students a valuable im- 
— of the power to grow which arises 
rom readiness to undertake new activities 


Cro 


To no other cause, perhaps, is failure in life so frequently to be traced 
as to a mistaken calling. .. . And yet what trifles, light as air, often decide 
a young man’s calling, leading one to choose that for which nature de- 
signed him, another to choose the very one for which he has the least 
aptitude.—Written by WILLIAM MATTHEWs in 1880. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


A Query About Vocational Motives in Educational Guidance 
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W heat Without Chaff 
In reply to the article by Henry C. Link entitled "Wheat and Chaff 


in Vocational Guidance,’ 


tions, Dr. Wrenn writes from Stanford University to say: 


’ which appeared in the October is. ue of Occupa- 


 W heat—and 


more wheat, rather than chaff!’ What he means by that is abundantly 
clear from the Png communication. Let the editors take this occa- 


sion to say that they we 


come the brief, informal contributions of readers 


who have been roused to register their disagreements—or even their 
agreements—with the writers of articles appearing in this magazine. 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 

The educational philosophy back of 
Doctor Link’s article entitled “Wheat 
and Chaff in Vocational Guidance” * is 
one that strikes me as eminently sound 
and altogether desirable for the year 1934. 
| am a thorough believer in high school 


and college training as a process which is 
intended to broaden and deepen a stu- 
dent's mental and social outlook, rather 
than to train him in the specific tech- 


niques of a given vocation. This, of 
course, means that guidance that is given 
in a high school or college should be di- 
rected to the educational motivation of 
the student, and to the self-discovery of 
his educational interests and aptitudes. 
Once this agreement is made with Doc- 
tor Link’s position, other reactions to his 
challenging article are in the nature of 
questions and disagreement as to points 
of emphasis. His position would be 
clearer if we had more precise definitions 
of the terms “educational guidance” and 
“vocational guidance.” I believe that it 
is absolutely impossible to consider one 
without the other. Where Doctor Link 
speaks of educational guidance, he must 


* Occupations, the Vocational Guid 
October, 1934, pp. Fi+y widance Magazme, 
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mean guidance which is directing the stu- 
dent toward some goal, both 
school and beyond school. However, lit- 
tle mention is made of a student's motive 
for continuing his education. Most of us 
who do a considerable amount of coun- 
seling with students, in either high school 
or college, would agree upon the great 
value of a vocational motivation toward 
educational achievement. It is true that 
one finds students in whom it is possible 
to discover definite subject interests and 
points of intellectual stimulation. On 
the other hand, many students simply do 
not get the significance of an educational 
career unless they can first be motivated 
by a vocational objective. A course of 
training directed toward a vocational goal 
will often disclose subject matter interests 
and aptitudes that would never have been 
uncovered without definite vocational mo- 
tivation. 

Another point of definition upon 
which Doctor Link and I might or might 
not agree is that of the meaning of the 
term “‘guidance.’” He apparently implies, 
although he may not have this meaning 
in mind, that vocational guidance means 
the definite directing of a student toward 
a vocational goal which is, in the ad- 


within 
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viser's mind, a wise one. Certainly, this 
is both dangerous and unsound; in fact, 
the connotation of the word “guidance’’ 
is such that I sometimes wonder if it 
should not be dropped altogether. “‘Di- 
rection” or “advice-giving’’ is too much 
of a one-way function, whereas true 
counseling involves the coordinated think- 
ing of two people. 

The prime purpose of a vocational ob- 
jective is to motivate and clarify the stu- 
dent’s immediate educational program. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
counselor diagnoses a student's possible 
aptitudes and informs him that he should 
be a machinist or a lawyer. I would agree 
that “it is not the business of the schools 
to predict the vocational future of their 
pupils.” It should be understood by all 
counselors that their job is to stimulate 
thinking upon the part of the pupils, 
but not to attempt prediction or to give 
advice. I am inclined to think that the 
average trained counselor neither attempts 
to predict nor to direct the vocational 
destinies of his students. It is at this 
point, of course, that the implications of 
the Thorndike study are being so sharply 
attacked. In industrial situations, with 
which Doctor Link is better acquainted 
than most men in the personnel field, 
definite direction must be given for the 
sake of the industry or organization in- 
volved. When, however, one is dealing 


with the future of an individual studep, 
the importance of self-decision on th. 
part cf the student is paramount. Th, 
counselor must often restrain his ow, 
“wisdom” and lead the student throug) 
the more devious but sounder education; 
paths of self-discovery and self-decision 
The choice of a college is, withoy 
question, one of the two important ¢ 
cisions to be made by the adolescent fo; 
whom college may seem advisable. ( 
trary to the implications made by Doctor 
Link, however, many college counse! 
frequently suggest to students that a 
other college would be a better place for 
them. A personnel director or a \ 
tional counselor in a college or universit 
is working in the interests of the ind 
vidual student, and not for the mainte 
nance of enrolment in the institution 
which pays him. This is, at least 
philosophy of counseling at Stanford 
University and in many other colleges 
with which I am acquainted. This 


work performed in industry, which mus 
of necessity, be carried on predominant! 
in the interest of the organization 
personnel work in a high school or « 
lege which is directed toward the achic 
ment of the best values for the individ 
ual student. 

C. GILBERT WRENN 
Stanford University 


AGE OF EMPLOYMENT 


“Aren't you the boy who applied for the position a week ago?” 
“Yes, air.” 
“And didn’t I say that I wanted an older boy?” 
“Yes, sir, that’s why I'm here now.” 

—Labor. 
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Edited by 
MarRIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


GROWING UP 

Over one hundred new members have 
been added to NVGA branches since the 
last report appeared in these columns. 
Central New York and Detroit account 
for more than half of this increase, with 
29 and 26 new members respectively. 
With 12 more, Detroit will be the largest 
branch in the country—provided, of 
course, that New York City does not 
grow. New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, 
Philadelphia, the Capital District of New 
York, Iowa, Central Kansas, Rhode 
Island, Teachers College, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Washington, Southern California, 
Minneapolis, and North Carolina have all 
increased their membership since Novem- 
ber 1. 

Branch Membership 


December 1, 1934 


h, Be I vs wwvdce caves. 86 
2. Deteolt, Biichigan ........0.05. 75 
3. Northern California ............ 7 
So ge Sa 51 
De DIE, ody 6s cecnsscceses 45 
Se 45 
Fe Deals odo vty ees se dive 40 
8. Teachers College, 

Columbia University ......... 7 
eee 36 
Nek cise eee 35 
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11. Maryland 34 
12. Virginia 33 
13. Central New York... 32 
14. Cincinnati, Ohio 32 
15. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 31 
16. Northeastern Ohio 29 
17. Washington, D. C 28 
18. Capital District of New York 24 
19. New Orleans, Louisiana 24 
20. Southern California 22 
21. Minneapolis, Minnesota 20 
22. Western Massachusetts 20 
23. Iowa .. 15 
24. Western Pennsylvania 15 
25. Rochester, New York 13 
26. Dallas, Texas .. 10 
27. Seattle, Washington ] 
28. Chicago, Illinois . .. ( 
29. Kansas City, Kansas ( 
30. Nebraska nay 4 
31. Wyoming 4 
32. Central Kansas 3 


33. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
34. North Carolina 


Total 937 


The above total of 937 suggests that 
the effect of the economic depression on 
branch membership has about spent its 
force. Between 1930 the 
number of members declined from 1,254 
to 779. Since then it has increased to the 
present total. At the present rate « f in- 
crease the peak of 1,254 should again 
be reached in 1936. 
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they distribute bills to their members, 
will be interested in a new four-page 
leaflet, 50 copies of which may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to NOC. 
The leaflet is printed in two colors; it 
includes a picture of the magazine, a list 
of recent contributors, departments, and 
typical articles. On the front page, un- 
der the picture, appears this statement: 
“Official Organ of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Published by 
the National Occupational Conference, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York’. The 
last page is left entirely blank, so that 
local branches may print or mimeograph 
in this space information regarding local 
dues, local activities, and the name of the 
person to whom dues should be sent. 

Any branch which wants more than 50 
copies may purchase additional leaflets in 
any quantity from NOC at the cost of 
printing, which is one cent each. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS TO BRANCH 
PRESIDENTS 


The Convention 

This issue contains the program for the 
Branch Associations Meeting at the At- 
lantic City Convention. It is hoped 
that each branch will have several 
representatives present who will take an 
active part in the meeting. Each presi- 
dent is invited to send the names of the 
persons from his branch who will attend 
the meeting as delegates to the Editor of 
this department, before February 1. 


Branch Survey 

The third annual survey, in the form 
of a questionaire, has been requested 
from the branch presidents. In addition 
to furnishing information relative to the 
status and activities of the branches, these 
surveys have served each year as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of ideas. 

Present indications point toward a 


100 per cent return. If the questionaip 
regarding the activities of your bran 
has not been returned, will you consid. 
this an invitation to return it at once 


Radio Programs 

The January Branch Exchange cop 
tained, in addition to branch program 
and other materials, an announcement o' 
the Vocational Guidance Broadcasts give, 
each Friday afternoon, October 26. Ma 
10, at 2:45 Eastern Standard Time. } 
the American School of the Air, which ; 
conducted by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System (see Occupations, the V ocationa 
Guidance Magazine, November, 193 
page 167, for program). 

Reports from counselors, teacher 
parents, students, and others, who hav 
been making use of the broadcasts, pro. 
that they are supplying a real service | 
the field of vocational guidance. 

It is suggested that the broadcasts x 
announced at each branch associatior 
meeting and members invited to make 
comments and suggestions as to the ma 
terials and how the broadcasts might b 
improved. 

Comments should be sent to Professor} 
Harry D. Kitson, Chairman, Radio in 
Education, NVGA, Teachers College,| 
Columbia University, New York City. | 





NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Capital District of New York 
Members of the Board of Education, | 
civic and social agencies, principals, 
teachers, counselors, and other persons 
interested in guidance attended the sec-| 
ond dinner meeting of the Capital Dis | 
trict of New York Guidance Association | 
held at the Hotel Van Curler, Schenec- 
tady, New York, on November 3. 
The speaker, Richard D. Allen, Assis: 
tant Superintendent in Charge of Re 
search and Guidance in the Providence 
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Public Schools gave a talk, which was en- 
thusiastically received, on the guidance 
program as carried on in the schools of 
Providence, and stressed the need for 
guidance in every grade. 

To date the membership drive of the 
Capital District Guidance Association has 
resulted in 25 national and 11 local mem- 
berships, with hopes of securing many 
more. 


Central Kansas 


Among the plans for the year which 
were made at the Kansas Vocational Gui- 
dance Association meeting, held at 
Hutchinson on November 2 and 3, is one 
for a state Conference on Guidance and 
Counseling which is to be held at Mc- 
Pherson College in late March or early 
April of 1935. This will be the first con- 
ference of its kind in the state. High 
school, college, and industrial personnel 
and guidance people, and all others who 
are interested in the field of guidance will 
be invited and welcome at the conference. 
Programs and announcements will be 
available in January. 


Detroit 


As a result of the suggestions for fall 
meetings sent out by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the Gui- 
dance Association of Detroit and Vi- 
cinity held a special dinner meeting on 
November 19. 

Discussion groups were formed on the 
following subjects, with leaders as in- 
dicated: 

“Recent Research: What Is Its Signifi- 
cance for Guidance Work?” Leader, 
Cleo Murtland, Associate Professor of 
Education and Guidance at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; “What Can Our Com- 
munities Do This Winter About the 
Counseling and Placement of Not Yet 
Employed Graduates and of Unemployed 
Workers?” Leader, Warren K. Layton, 


Director of Guidance and Placement, p, 
troit Public Schools; “Professional Sta, 
dards and the Vocational Guidance 
Worker,” Leader, Warren E. Bow. Ac 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, De. 
troit; “Recent Trends in Guidan 
Leader, George E. Myers, Professor 
Vocational Education, Universit; 
Michigan. 

There was evidence of much interest ip 
all discussions and some of the groups ex 
pressed a desire to continue the dis 
sions. 

Through the courtesy of the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinit, 
summary of the discussions was sent t 
each branch association president in the 
January Branch Exchange. 

About 65 members of the Associatior 
attended the December meeting which 
was held at the Detroit Police Headquar 
ters Building. 

After visiting the rifle range, wher 
some were able to hit the bull's eye 
the identification bureau, where others 
had their fingerprints taken, visits wer 
made to the broadcasting center, w! 
messages were sent to police scout cars 
and finally to the sections containing t! 
cells for men and women prisoners 

After the tour of inspection, Inspector 
Rhodes talked on the “Methods Used in 
Training Policemen.” He explained the 
methods used in selecting recruits, the re 
quired minimum score on a standard 
mental test, and the strict medical exami- 
nation necessary before acceptance on the 
force. Inspector Rhodes also outlined 
the training program, for experienced 
men as well as for new recruits, which 
includes courses in routine fundamentals. 
criminal law, rules of evidence, court 
procedure, and others. 

Detective Carter of the narcotics squad 
told about the Mexican Marajuana cig 
rettes which are sometimes sold to school 
children. Detective Toves spoke on the 
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work of the Identification Bureau and its 
relationship to the newly formed Wash- 
ington bureau. 

‘The meeting closed with a dinner at 
the Headquarters Restaurant. 


Philadelphia 

The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity opened its 
fall activities with a dinner on November 
21, attended by 80 members and inter- 
ested friends. Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 
Director, National Occupational Confer- 
ence, spoke to the meeting on the topic, 

Highlights on the Vocational Guidance 
Horizon.” 

In an effort to enlarge the membership 
of the Association some 250 double post- 
cards were sent out, addressed to the prin- 
cipals and superintendents of nearby 
schools, asking them to give on the at- 
tached card the names of any people in 
their schools who were interested in gui- 
dance work. One hundred and six schools 
replied to the request, giving 154 names, 
so that the Association has a revised mail- 
ing list of some 400 people in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity who are interested in 
common problems. 

In direct preparation for the dinner 
meeting, announcements were sent out 
listing topics to be checked as subjects for 
consideration in group meetings during 
the entire year. The topics were as fol- 
lows: 


How can we help unemployed high 
school graduates find work? 

How can the homeroom be most effec- 
tive in guidance? 

What is the present status of the national 
program in apprentice training? 

The training and certification of coun- 
selors. 

The present status of tests in vocational 
prediction. 


One blank line was left for additional 
{ 453} 


topics to be suggested. Some suggestions 
received were: 

Class guidance versus home guidance. 

The preparation of a pamphlet of educa 
tional opportunities in Philadelphia 

The relationship of college alumni to 
vocational guidance. 

How may 
ployed graduates? 

What can we offer to over-age boys who 
return to high lack of 
employment? 

The orientation of boys who do not have 
the mentality for high school 


schools provide for unem 


.% 
school bex iuse of 


Each of the topics has been assigned to a 
given a list of 
It is 


chairman who will be 
members interested in the subject 
hoped through the year to hold a series of 
group meetings for consideration of these 
topics. The most active groups will hold 
dinner meetings at which their topic will 
be presented for the consideration of the 
entire membership In this way it is ex 
pected to get many members to partici 


pate in the activities of the Association 


Teachers College 

The Teachers College Branch 
its year’s program with a meeting in Oc 
tober at the home of Harry D. Kit 
son. At meeting J. Stone 
(Canada) was elected President; Mary- 
lee Collins (Alabama), Secretary-Trea- 
surer; and Clarence J. Failor (Michigan), 
Student Council Representative 

On November 26 a business meeting, 
with an exceptional attendance, was held 
At this time much interest was manifested 
in the coming annual convention at At 
lantic City. Teachers College has always 
responded to this meeting with a large 


began 


this Irwin 


representation, and this year from all in 
dications will exceed former efforts. 

On December 7, Susan J. Ginn, Prest- 
dent of the NVGA and Director of Vo- 
cational Guidance in Boston, Massachu- 


setts, was a guest at tea. Miss Ginn gave 
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a short talk which was followed by an 
impromptu discussion by the group. 

Marie McNamara, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Branch Associations of the NVGA 
and Guidance Director, Troup Junior 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut, 
was also a guest at this time, and she 
told of the work which was being accom- 
plished by the Branch Associations over 
the country. 

The Teachers College committee has 
planned a full year of interesting meet- 
ings with addresses by outstanding 


speake rs. 


Virginia 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Guidance Association was held at the 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Virginia, on November 29. 

The special features of the program 
included talks by Raymond Pinchbeck, 
Dean and Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration, Richmond University, on “The 
Viewpoint of Guidance in Relation to the 
Virginia Revised Curriculum,’’ Margaret 
Forbes, Teacher Librarian, Binford Junior 
High School, Richmond, on ‘‘Possibilities 
of Guidance Through the Library,”’ and a 
paper ‘Integrated Guidance in the Re- 
vised Curriculum” by Dr. Alvey, Profes- 
sor of Secondary Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Fredericksburg, read by Edith 
Moore of Roanoke in Dr. Alwvey’s 
absence. 

In stressing the need for more occu- 
pational information and the necessity of 
“selling to the public the nobility of oc- 
cupations,”” he discussed the factors af- 
fecting one’s choice of vocation, the mis- 
take of training people for jobs that do 
not exist, the necessity of a change of at- 
titude toward many occupations, and cer- 
tain trends in occupations in Virginia for 
the last several decades. 

Dr. Pinchbeck listed as outstanding 


points in the Virginia curriculum: (|) 
the child as the center of the new cy; 
riculum, and (2) the world about 

as a laboratory, a textbook. 

From the statement that ““The Socieh 
in which we live is capable of impr 
ment,” Dr. Pinchbeck brought out 
fact that one of the greatest difficult 
both in guidance and in the new curr 
lum is that of integrating the efforts 
all teachers; yet he agreed that, in or 
to achieve the best results, all tea 
must participate in guidance and i: 
new curriculum. 

Dr. Pinchbeck summed up his talk b 
stating that Virginia’s new curri 
is not new at all; that Virginia's 
teachers have been using it all the tim 
that all teachers must be better teacher 
however, as a result of participating 
the new curriculum as we understand 
today. He congratulated the guidar 
workers and wished them success 

Mrs. Forbes spoke from the stand 
point of an experienced teacher-librarian 
and showed how the library is strateg 
cally situated for effective guidance 

Dr. Alvey’s talk will be reproduced ir 
full in one of the Guidance News Letter 
of the VGA. 

The following officers were elected { 
the year 1934-1935: W. C. Ikenberr 
President; Virgie Leggett, Vice-Pres 
dent; Ethel W. Walker, Secretary-Trea 
surer; Martha Reely, Member of E 


for one of the three Trustees soon to b 


elected to the NVGA. 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 
by 
HELEN E. SAMUEL 
An Executive Order of President 


Roosevelt, which became effective July 
15, 1934, made it possible for the first 
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time in the history of the country to de- 
velop a nationwide program of appren- 
tice training. This program is now being 
carried forward as a cooperative enter- 
rise involving the U. S. Department of 
Labor, the NRA, and the Office of Educa- 
tion. The procedure calls for the setting 
up of a State Committee comprised of 
one representative from each of the fol- 
lowing: 

State Department of Labor 

State Board for Vocational Education 

U. S. Employment Service 

NRA Compliance Office 

One or two each from Employers and 


Employes 


The responsibilities to be assumed by the 
State Committee on Apprentice Training 
are the following: 


1. Approving apprentice contracts and 
issuing certificates of exemption 
2. Registering of apprentices 

3. Supervising apprentices 
ployed 

4. Organizing, administering, and coop- 
erating with educational authorities in the 
school program 

5. Canceling contracts 


while em- 





FEBRUARY 20-23. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
Annual convention 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


6. Issuing diplomas or certificates of com 
pletion 

7. Other items 
At the time of writing this article the 
Secretary of Labor has approved the com 
mittees of 12 states—Wéisconsin, Dela 
ware, Colorado, Wyoming, Michigan, 
North Dakota. Maine, Kentucky Vir 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Iowa. The Department of Vocational 
Education of the Office of Education, 


U. S$. Department of the Interior, h: 
sued a_ booklet, 
l nder N RA Code 
of the organization of related, technical 


iS 1S 


A Dprentice | raining 
f 


, which ts a discussion 


and general instructions for apprentices 
This should prove of great 


value to those 


who are working in this field 


The legislative chairman is experienc 
ing a great deal of difficulty in locating 
guidance legislation. If any of the readers 
of this column have any information cot 
cerning such, she will greatly appreciate 
receiving it. Kindly address such material 
to her at the Gordon Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 





P) 





the American Council of 


Atlantic City 


of 


American College Personnel Association. Annual meeting 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 


National Association of Deans of Women. 


Annual meeting 


National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations. 


National Vocational Guidance 
Personnel Research Federation. 


Association. Annual meeting 


Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 


Teachers College Personnel Association. 
Annual meeting of the National Association of Prin- 
Atlantic City. 
Convention of the National 


FEBRUARY 21-23. 
cipals of Schools for Girls. 
FEBRUARY 23-28. 
Department of Superintendence. 
MARCH 28-30. 
on Women’s Work and Stake in 
APRIL 16-18. 
N. C. Annual meeting. 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars 


Annual meeting 


Education Association 


Atlantic City. 


Institute of Women's Professional Relations, Conference 


Public Affairs. New York ( ity 
Raleigh 
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EVENTS —- BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 
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The AVA At Work 


There is no depression in the AVA. 
With a realization that the only way to 
combat unemployment is to provide em- 
ployment and that employment is a prod- 
uct of skill as well as of economic op- 
portunity, members of the American 
Vocational Association gathered at Pitts- 
burgh during the first week of December 
and not only reviewed the progress of 
the past year and of preceding years, but 
planned constructively for the future in 
the light of a realistic appreciation of con- 
ditions now existing in the economic or- 
der or disorder. 

When travel funds are low or non- 
existent, when unthinking Board of Edu- 
cation members look upon long train 
rides and hotel sojourns as junkets, there 
is always fear that the number of at- 
tendants will be few and the convention 
will suffer from anemia. But there are 
those who, in their professional enthusi- 
asm, will tap their slender personal re- 
sources for the wherewithal and will 
brave the discomforts of trains, the set- 
backs in their routine work at home, the 
confinement of three or four days within 
the walls of a hotel, to meet their fel- 
low workers from distant parts, to find 
out what they are doing to cure the ills 
of the world and of the youngsters in 
particular. And so it was with the AVA. 
For, without exception, it was as lively, 
as enthusiastic a convention as it has 
been our good fortune to attend. There 


were numbers. There was quality. There 
was optimism. There was awareness 
Constructive proposals were numerous 
and far-sighted. And more gratifying 
than anything else, there was every d« 
sire, every inclination, and every effort to 
see the problem whole rather than as a 
narrow venture in the attainment of a 
few vocational skills. 

The keynote was struck at the annual 
banquet. Far removed from the tradi- 
tional, formal, long-drawn-out oratorical 
contest into which banquets so frequently 
degenerate, this banquet was short, 
snappy, stimulating. Strange to say, it 
developed an idea. It was the keynot 
idea of Bernard C. Clausen, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh. Pick 
ing up the frequent reference to “a cen 
tury of progress,” Mr. Clausen held that 
to designate it as a century of progress 
is to make a gross understatement, for it 
has been distinctly the century of prog- 
ress. It has been a century when every- 
thing has been tried and many unbelie\ 
able things have been done. “Boys n 
longer have tin soldiers for their toys 
thank God, but chemical sets, and mode! 
airplanes, and radio sets. For we are in 
an age when the urge is to experiment 
and to do. We have taken seriously the 
dictum that springs from the soul of vo- 
cational education: Try it! Try #t/! TRY 
IT!!! 


“So I say to you in vocational educa- 
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tion that you must continue to try every- 
thing. It is for you to experiment. | 
have three suggestions for you, sugges- 

as in the spirit of your work and of 
the age in which you live: 

First: Tinker with your method until 
vou succeed in extending that method 
into all the functions of life, because your 
method is correct. You are everlastingly 
right. Learning is by doing. Learning 
is by practice. And in learning to do 
there is learning to do right. Character 
is formed. So, experiment. Try it. Try 

Try tt. 

“Second: Tinker with your aims. How 
can you dare be sure what the world will 
need ten years from now,.even to-mor- 
row? There are new paths to be beaten 
down, new goals to be set, new objectives 
to be reached. Find out what they are. 
Tinker with your virtues until you are 
sure of what your young people are go- 
ing to want when they are older. Try i. 
Try it. Try it. 

“Third: Tinker with your situation. 
The virtue of citizenship will be the great 
thing. It is not by accident that during 
the celebration of the completion of A 
Century of Progress, poverty lurked in 
the shadows of the slums, and the fa- 
vorite song of the times was ‘Brother, 

in you spare a dime?’ Tinker with the 
traditions. Tinker with the taboos. Ex- 
periment and do, for there can be no va- 
cation in vocational training. Try it. Try 

Try it.” 

These vocational educators were think- 
ing not merely of one youth on one job. 
They were thinking of all of youth 
headed for all of the jobs, and all of the 
jobs as part of the whole of life. C. M. 
Miller, Director of Vocational Education 
for the State of Kansas, proclaimed that 
the gravest problem before the country 
is to do something to absorb the 18 to 21 
yeat old group into occupations. Too 
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many people are thinking about what 
cannot be done. It is for us to think of 
what can be done. 
vent and solemn public 


youth at a recent congress, ‘O Lord, 


Recalling the fer- 
prayer of a 


deliver into our hands the reins of gov 
ernment,’ I say to you that if we do 
not do something, youth will."’ Then the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, James N. Rule, hoped that 
discussion would result in a national 
foundation that would be instrumental in 
providing all educational advantages to 
all the children of the country. And 
Walter D. Cocking, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Tennessee, pleaded 
for a tie-up of training and knowledge 
which would not only develop greater 
skill, but would add to this skill a realiza 
tion of civic and home obligations, a d 
sire to do right, to form independent 
judgments, and to come to a full under 
standing of the business of living 

A year ago, there came out of the west 
to the Detroit convention of the AVA 
a newly fledged superintendent of schools 
Experienced in the grade and high 
schools, nurtured in the university, and 
steeped in the lore of vocational educa- 
tion and guidance, he had just plunged 
into the administration of the schools of 
one of the great cities of the country, San 
Francisco. This year Edwin A. Lee came 
out of the west again, carrying the re 
sponsibilities of superintendent as buoy- 
antly and enthusiastically as ever he had 
anv others. In a forceful and impressive 
address to the Pittsburgh Rotary Club, hi 
used the Rotary wheel as a symbol of the 
coordinated activities that go to make up 
a well-rounded education. Basic are skill, 
health, and integrity, and secondary are 
technical knowledge, esthetic apprecia- 
tion, and social intelligence. 

Directing her thoughts to the exposi- 
tion of the relation of personality develop- 
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ment to vocational guidance, Thyrsa W. 
Amos, Dean of Women at the University 
of Pittsburgh, stressed the idea that there 
comes a time in the lives of young people 
when they must take hold and shape 
themselves. Up to that time they are 
controlled by biological and social forces. 
“A large percentage of boys and girls are 
thrilled when they get the idea that they 
are taking over their own lives. They 
grasp the great and beautiful idea of a 
fine human being. Epictetus commented 
that when Phidias had finished his 
statue of Athene, he was through, and 
that despite all its beauty it was only a 
statue. However, when biological forces 
(which I prefer to call God) and society 
have made us human beings, we do have 
in us some of the same qualities that went 
into the making of us, and we can then 
make something of ourselves.” 

Obviously, this does not purport to be 
a report of the convention. No one per- 
son really attends a convention. He 
floats more or less aimlessly on top of it. 
He gets caught in the swirls and eddies 
of the moving throng. He plans to at- 
tend one meeting but is lured or dragged 
into another. He finds dullness where 
brilliance was promised and discovers 
nuggets where all seemed common earth. 
So, with a compass set in the general 
direction of vocational guidance, and in- 
dustrial and part-time education, we were 
buffeted around and saw what we saw 
and heard what we heard. Some of the 
speeches and reports were so good that, 
in one form or another, they will appear 
in Occupations in full. 

With a membership of approximately 
12,000 and an expectation of 15,000 in 
the near future, it becomes difficult to 
single out, from a cooperative effort, a 
few persons for special mention. How- 
ever, a tribute must be paid to the incom- 
ing President, George P. Hambrecht, 


State Board of Vocational Education ;, 
Wisconsin; the retiring President, Ry, 
Fife, State Supervisor of Agricultura 
Education in Ohio; and the Executive 
Secretary, L. H. Dennis, who gives {,| 
time to the association, directing his ¢f 
forts from Washington, D. C. And man; 
were the laudatory comments upon th 
results of the untiring efforts of the Loca! 
Arrangements Committee, of which the 
Honorary Chairman was Ben G. Graham 
Superintendent of Schools, the Chairman 
Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superinten 
dent, and the General Chairman of Loca! 
Committees, Anthony M. Goldberger 
Professor of Education at the Universit 
of Pittsburgh. There were, of cour 
many others who helped and they were 
all extremely busy and highly effective 
But our time is spent and our space j 
gone. It was a good convention. 
F. J.K 
ae 

BASES FOR INDUSTRIAL HARMONY 

The Personnel Research Federation has 
formed a plan for organization of per 
manent conference groups of executive 
in business and industry, to establish and 
maintain “bases for harmony’””’ in the field 
of industrial relations. The plan will be 
developed and explored by prominent 
industrialists, business men, educators 
and engineers. Clarence G. Stoll, vice 
president and director of the Western 
Electric Company, is president of the Fed- 
eration and Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of 
R. H. Macy and Company, is treasurer 
Among the directors are Harvey N 
Davis, president of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and Alfred D. Flinn, di- 
rector of the Engineering Foundation 
The conference groups will be aided by a 
staff of investigators and research workers 
in economics, statistics, engineering, 2nd 
industrial psychology. Among the prob 
lems slated for consideration by the con- 
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ference groups are collective bargaining, 
interpretation of labor legislation, gov- 
ernmental policies, and regulations by 
Code Authorities. Education of super- 
visors and employes “‘so as to avoid mis- 
understanding” and to ‘“‘strengthen 
morale” will be fostered by the groups. 
Each group will be composed of the 
highest ranking personnel executives in 
12 to 20 companies cr institutions, who 
will meet monthly to discuss common 
problems arising out of employer-employe 
relations. Groups will be formed in the 
principal industrial and commercial cen- 
ters of the country. 
~ 
READING GUIDANCE 

Fifty-two per cent of the clients of the 
Readers’ Adviser in the New York Pub- 
lic Library in 1933 desired occupational 
information. Information on some cul- 
tural subject was sought by 21 per cent 
of the clients, general “background” in- 
formation, such as is supplied by the pop- 
ular “outline” books, by 16 per cent, and 
the rest sought “‘practical” or recrea- 
tional information. But vocational in- 
terest, it seems, is paramount. 

A report by Jennie M. Flexner and 
Sigrid A. Edge, Readers’ Advisers of the 
New York Public Library, on practical 
tests of the reading interests of individual 
adult readers as observable in their offices 
over a five year period, reveals that voca- 
tional interests have greatly increased as 
a result of the depression. Their study, 
reporting on who comes to the Readers’ 
Adviser, what they want, and why, dis- 
closes that the ambitious young white col- 
lar worker is the most typical client. An 
increase is observable in the average age 
of the older group, however, for “men 
who had considered themselves fairly set- 
tled in life were suddenly jolted out of 
habitual grooves and forced to turn to 
every available source for help.” On the 
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whole the educational level of these read 
ers is rather high. It is noted that the 
Adjustment Service sent approximately 
350 individuals to the Readers’ Adviser 
in 1933. 

Business had supplanted literature in 
1933 as the most popular subject, and 
literature had dropped from first place in 
1929 to sixth. “Business’’ included largely 
books on advertising and selling, person 
nel management, and marketing. Re 
quests for investment information 
dropped out entirely. Agriculture, print- 
ing, nutrition, restaurant management 
showed a great advance, as well as gen- 
art, interior decoration, 


activities 


eral commercial 
and club work 
leaped into prominence, with a marked 


< 
OOC iology 


interest in social work and statistics. In 
terest was evidenced in 1933, in the order 
named, in business, psychology, useful 
arts, history, applied arts, literature, writ- 
ing, grammar, sociology, and economics 
and government. In 1929, literature, 
psychology, history and travel had held 
the first places. 

Business women and clerks were evi- 
dently not as interested in bettering their 
conditions financially as were the men 
Business and male clerks 
mainly concerned with occupational in- 
terests but the women sought books on 


men were 


psychology and literature instead. A 
number of other outstanding differences 
were noted in the reading of men and 
women. 
Ae 
SUMMER LABORATORY 

College students in recent years have 
found little direct means of participating 
in the work of the world and thus gain- 
ing first-hand knowledge of the social- 
economic problems presented by the world 
of work. To meet their urgent need for 
practical observation and experience out- 
side of actual employment, summer con- 
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ferences have been held in several large 


cities. It was on this basis that the Sum- 
mer Laboratory on Social and Industrial 
Conditions in Greater Boston was insti- 
tuted. Seven students spent four weeks 
together, living at South End House, a 
settlement in the heart of the city. Three 
professional directors, one of them giving 
full time, worked with the group. 

Each student carried a particular proj- 
ect throughout the period. This was de- 
signed to give fuller insight into one 
problem or line of work. Speakers from 
the city met with the group and presented 
material from their own fields and dis- 
cussed questions with the students. The 
group visited various places of interest 
once or twice a week. As an example 
of the projects, one student studied code 
provisions under the direction of an eco- 
nomics professor and made contacts with 
labor groups through the Women’s Trade 
Union League and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union. She accom- 
panied organizers as they called on work- 
ers in their homes, attended union meet- 
ings, and spent some time in a garment 
shop. 

This experience was so well appreci- 
ated by its members that the plan will be 
continued next summer. Students who 
have completed two years of college are 
eligible. Miss Alice Dodge, Metropoli- 
tan Student YWCA, 410 Stuart Street, 
Boston, is registrar. 

oe 
COMMUNITY FORUM 

How to make the first tottering step 
toward building a vocational guidance 
program on a community basis? Hold a 
community forum. Have various leaders 


in the community discuss their vocat; 

before young people and their Parents a 
regularly held meetings, each session , 
cover one of more occupational 
At Elizabeth, New Jersey, a communi 
forum on educational and vocational! 

portunities is being held fortnight 


hal. 
MCIC 


throughout the winter. Young people ar: 


getting acquainted with local opportun 
ties in various vocations and means 
preparing for them. They and their par 
ents are having an opportunity to dis. 
occupational problems with leaders ; 
various vocations. Community leaders ar: 
becoming informed as to the local o 
pational situation. And the groundwork 
is being laid for organized vocatio: 
guidance activities for the entire 
munity. 
ae 
ART GUIDANCE 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City offers special guidance t 
its visitors. Individuals or groups wh 
wish help in connection with special 
studies or professional problems may ob- 
tain guidance from the Department of 
Educational Work and Industrial Rela 
tions. Appointments may be made singly 
or in series. For such guidance a fee of 
one dollar an hour is charged for an in- 
dividual or for a group of not more than 
four, and twenty-five cents per person for 
a group of five or more. Members re 
ceive free guidance, and teachers and 
their classes from the public schools maj 
secure without charge the services of an 
instructor, either for study in the galleries 
or for illustrated talks in a classroom. It 
is advisable to ask well in advance for an 
appointment. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 








FACING THE FUTURE 

“Guidance Faces the New Deal’’ and 
beholds a new deal for guidance. We 
are making progress, it appears, toward 
the creation of conditions in which gui- 
dance can really work. Thus far we must 
admit it has not worked very well. In 
our present society the choice of occupa- 
tions is not being made on a rational 
basis, and vocational counselors have ex- 
ercised relatively little influence in the 
distribution of young people among oc- 
cupations. A forthright analysis of the 
predicament of guidance is made by Per- 
cival W. Hutson in the September issue 
of School Life. He sees in the present 
extension of social control, however, a 
development toward the kind of society 
which is consistent with the fundamental 
assumptions of guidance. Which cheer- 
ful prognostication should make guidance 
workers sit up and take notice. 

The choice of occupations cannot be 
made on a rational basis with the existing 
extraordinary inequality in rewards be- 
tween socially serviceable occupations. It 
is only when every occupation is endowed 
with such rewards as to possess an appeal 
that will attract sufficient numbers of peo- 
ple to carry it on and when all occupa- 
tions offer the rich cultural existence 
which is demanded by democratic ideals 
that the choice of an occupation will be 
made rationally, on the basis of an in- 
dividual’s interests and aptitudes and of 
society's needs. And therefore the cur- 
tent efforts to reduce the inequalities in 
rewards—the establishment of minimum 
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wages, the abolition of child labor, the 
promotion of collective bargaining, and 
on the other hand the pressures brought 
to bear to restrict rewards at the other end 
of the occupational scale—these are steps 
which should lead to the more or less 
roughly egalitarian society in which the 
guidance process is possible and effective 

Vital changes, Professor Hutson be- 
lieves, confront vocational counseling as 
a result of the current social reconstruc 
tion program. He foresees in the exer- 
cise of guidance an important alteration 
in point of view. As an essential corre- 
late of our democracy has been regarded 
the freedom of choice in regard to o 
cupations. With the existing divergence 
of rewards, any other course would be 
out of the question. The most favored 


careefs are sought, regardless of qualifica 


tions. However this conception of free 
choice is largely an illusion. And it 
should be recognized as such In a 
planned and planning society this illusion 
of free choice would not be conceivable 

The importance of the allocation of 
people to vocations according to fitness 
and social need will have to be recog- 
nized. Full recognition of this should re- 
sult in the intensification of the effort to 
discover and measure various types of 
abilities. And the major part of the re- 
sponsibility of determining the occupa- 
tions of the members of a planned so- 
ciety must be played by the schools. They 
are in a position to discover and evaluate 
the talents of the pupil and to give his 
training a direction which capitalizes his 
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potentialities. A planned society will not 
tolerate the waste of educating for any 
occupation persons who lack the neces- 
sary native equipment but rather con- 
serves and distributes its educational 
energy for the social welfare. 

In its present immaturity, it must be 
admitted, vocational guidance is ill- 
equipped to assume such a burden. But 
it must prepare to do it. “To the attain- 
ment of this increased stature by gui- 
dance, the whole school will have to con- 
tribute far more than in the past. All 
teachers, supervisors, and curriculum- 
makers must be made conscious of their 
function of exploring and testing the 
unfolding human material before them. 
Far more than we have done, we must 
make the school ‘a miniature community, 
an embryonic society active with 
types of occupations that reflect the life 
of the larger society. . .’.” 

Instead of a new deal, it seems to be 
“weighty responsibilities” that guidance 
finds itself confronting when it “faces the 
New Deal.” 

ae 

APTITUDES VERSUS ATTITUDES 

The mental attitude of the employe 
is the biggest single factor determining 
efficiency. No measurement of simple 
aptitudes will ever give us satisfactory 
correlations with production. An analysis, 
however, of the individual's purposes, 
interests, goals affords a far better basis 
for prophesying what he will accomplish. 
So argues E. K. Strong, Jr., in the August 
issue of The Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy. 

Dr. Strong points out how inade- 
quately the best available criteria repre- 
sent the total job experience. No two 
men will have the same job experience, 
even though they work side by side and 
perform exactly the same operations. He 
points out how inadequately production 


records, the only criteria available, rea)); 
represent capacity to do the work. H, 
quotes Hull to the effect that “the pra 
tical range of forecasting efficienc, 
modern psychological tests occupies the 
narrow zone roughly between 10 and 3 
per cent”’ of forecasting efficiency; though 
he allows that from the point of view 
necessity, aptitude testing with efficieng 
of only 30 per cent above chance may be 
a vefy genuine contribution. 

Dr. Strong describes the Westinghouse 
Electric investigation of the productive 
capacity of five women operators 
various conditions and incentives. From 
this experiment it was concluded that 
“the mental attitude of the operator 
toward the supervisor and working and 
home conditions is probably the biggest 
single factor governing the employe’ 
efficiency.” 

He mentions that characteristic patterns 
of likes and dislikes have been found for 
each occupational group so far considered 
Individuals whose interests do not co 
cide with this pattern are seldom found 
in the occupation. Individuals in the « 
cupation whose interests only coincide 
somewhat with the pattern are not on the 
average so successful as those others 
whose interests are in complete agreement 
with the pattern. 

The recent report of Carter makes 
clear that there is some innate basis for 
interests since the correlation between 
occupational interests of fraternal twins 
is .28 and for identical twins it is .50 

Interests, he states finally, have been 
found to some degree to be measures of 
ability. It is quite conceivable that inter- 
ests develop out of early experiences and 
that success or failure in such experiences 
is conditioned by the ability one possesses 
What one likes to do is thus an expression 
to some degree of what one can do. 

We shall never thoroughly comprehend 
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yuman behavior, he sums up, until we 
understand man’s aptitudes and their re- 
ations to one another. But it may well be 
that an adequate measure of a man’s in- 
terests will prove the best approach to an 
understanding of him. His attitudes, 
purposes, and goals are such significant 
ndications of probable action and 
achievement that they may be among the 
most important, if not the most impor- 
tant, of all considerations. And we must 
learn how to measure such factors if we 
are ever to attempt to advise and guide. 

He does not, however, claim that in- 
terests are a fixed quantity, a_ static 
lement. For it is most important, he 
relieves, that “we learn how to develop 
and strengthen proper motives, under the 
nspiration of which the individual will 
be energized to his maximum perform- 


L 
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THE GIRL REPORTER 

Girls who are studying journalism get 
little encouragement from Greta Palmer 
of the New York World-Telegram. Rela- 
tive to their chances in newspaper work, 
she stated some time ago in The Guild 
Re porter: 

“One of New York's great newspapers 
today employs no women on its city 
staff. Another has a female battery of 
one. A third, which prides itself on its 
liberality, has two working for the desk, 
one in the financial department. There 
is a woman Sunday magazine editor in 
New York, a woman literary critic, a 
woman editor-in-chief, and there are 
plenty of woman women’s page writers 
and society chatterers. But of girl re- 
porters under the aegis of the city editor, 
there are still precious few. 

“For sex equality does not prevail in 
the city room—and don't let any editor 
contradict me, either. It is true that the 
feature writer, female, draws down as 
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yr Tye 
Liat 


good a salary as the man working a 
adjacent desk, but he may be going s 


newspal 


where. She, if she stays in the i 
business, almost never is 

“As a recent 
press expressed it, they (the girls) 
asked to write ‘Fluff-stuff.’ Now, I 
I think 


ii 


critic of the Capita ist 


no opponent of fluff-stuff 
fine. But it happens that the 
signments on a newspaper concern 
subjects—subjects which I believe 

are quite as capable of treating 

We modern women are surprisingly 
rounded persons, taken all in all 
might make excellent political expert 
sound market advisers, notable dran 
writers of thos 
But 


critics or brilliant 
tribes known 
ever get a chance? No!! 


as editorials 


“Some day some editor is really 
to listen when his publisher tells him ¢ 
familiar story about women buying 
the 
. He is then going to 


per cent of merchandise s 
America. 
gang of competent women to gi\ 
ity Hall 
and Senate investigations and the Na 
movement and all the subjects which | 
been verboten to the girl reporter 
“And that publisher is going to make 


a fortune!” 


Tha 
if 


woman's touch to his stories on ¢ 


~~ 
SCHOOL LIFE 

The expanded activities of te Federal 
Office of Education have resulted in an 
monthly 
journal idded 
to take care of new materials Among 
the features of the is a 
“Vocational Summary” containing notes 
and news of vocational education. The 
union of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the Office of Edu 
cation makes School Life the official 
mouthpiece for the principal government 
activities in the interest of education 


expansion of School Life, its 
Four pages have been 


magazine 











| For Those Who Would Be Authors 


) DorOTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


It has long been an axiom with writers 

and painters that the most gifted teacher 

can impart to a learner no more than a 

skill in the use of the tools of an art. 

Whether the work done by the skilled 

hand and the well-sharpened tool is 

. worth doing, depends of course on the 
personality of the worker. And person- 

ality has been an absolute blank mystery, 

as little to be controlled by human will 

and intelligence as the weather. Artists 

in paint and marble and words have 

t been obliged to content themselves with 
what snatches of work that imperious, 

capricious, unpredictable inner self felt 

disposed to do, when for some unknown 





reasons, conditions suited its needs. 
Schiller could write only at night and 
with a smell of rotten apples in the air. 


Goethe's creative work consented to allow 
itself to be done only when he was newly 
risen from good sleep and with the fresh- 
est of morning air to breathe. From such 
contradictory evidence about the working 
conditions of writers, how could an aspir- 
ing young writer learn anything about 
what were the “right’’ conditions for his 
own individuality? 

The modern study of psychology, car- 
ried on now, in and out of laboratories, 
during the last two or three generations, 
has accumulated a good deal more evi- 
dence than was ever known before about 
what checks and what frees the flow of 
the creative instinct. Mrs. Dorothea 





Brande, in Becoming a Writer,’ is one of 
the first, perhaps the very first, to show 
how some of the discoveries made by psy- 
chology about the mechanics of human 
personality may be of use to writers. Her 
book is not to be compared with any other 
manual of advice for beginning writers 
It is concerned with problems and diffi- 
culties quite different from the traditional 
mastering of tools. Her purpose is to 
help the writer obtain some mastery over 
the organism that uses the tools—himself 
Saying that “the process of making a 
writer is the process of teaching the 
novice to do by artifice what the born 
writer does spontaneously” she proceeds 
with great skill and a remarkable ana- 
lytical ability clearly to present psycho- 
logical processes of the most complicated 
nature. She takes ‘“‘what the born writer 
does” apart into its different 
Then, to fit her novice to pass consciously 
through those stages, she suggests self- 
disciplining, self-educating mental exer- 
cises, ways of directing thought, varicties 
of self-control. The ‘magic’ of the 
artist, that breath of life which, when 
present, gives value to a work of art, and 
the absence of which prevents the most 
skilfully concocted book or painting from 
being significant, is for her not as others 
have thought it, an unknowable mystery 
but the result of psychological phenomena 


stages 








1 Becoming a Writer. By Dorothea Brande. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1934. Pp. 148. $2 
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|-power, patience, attention, and appli- 


in many cases can be controlled by 
will-f 
ation. Her intention is to show the be- 
ginning author how to obtain control of 
his inner life, his own personality, his 
wn latent powers. 

It is apparent that her book has noth- 
¢ in common with those counselors of 
young writers who suggest “how to begin 
your chapters” or “how to write good 
lialogue’’; above all, it is not written in 
the same language with those who tell 
their readers “how to sell your stuff.’’ 
Mrs. Brande tells you, rather, how to save 
your energy, how to create the right en- 
vironment and choose the right friends 
and read the right books, how to change 
your mental habits for better ones, how 
to read, how to criticize your own work. 
Because she believes that much of the dif- 
ficulty of authorship comes not from ab- 
sence of the gift for writing but from in- 
ability to free the gift from inhibitions, 
she has a delightfully warm and friendly 
attitude towards young writers. This in 
itself makes the book unique. Teachers 
of young authors have lagged far behind 
other teachers, who have had it well 
drilled into them by sound psychologists 
that a hopeful, positive, encouraging atti- 
tude in a teacher is essential in creating 
an atmosphere favorable to development. 
Mrs. Brande has not learned this from a 
professor of psychology, but from her 
own observation, from her own acute 
analysis of psychological processes, and— 
one feels—from a warm and generous 
heart. It gives her book, from the very 
first, a peculiar confidence-inspiring 
quality, which marks her as one of the 
real (and so rare) teachers. She has 
evidently had a long and wide experience 
with people who are trying to write, and 
knows the various psychological obstacles 
which check their progress as expertly as 
a doctor knows what effects any given 
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physical conditions are likely to produce 
The doctor conceives it his work in life 
to tell his patients what physical condi 
tions to avoid, and how to escape the con 
sequences of those they are unable to 
avoid. Mrs. 


what psychological conditions to avoid, 


Brande tells her students 


and how to create the right ones. She 
says that the one-book writer need not be 
limited to his one autobiographical vol 
ume, and that it is probably a loss to the 
world if he is so limited: she brings hope 
of relief to a writer who can only 
casionally, after long periods of aridity 
produce something worth while; she in 
sists that the spasmodic uncertainty of 
touch of the uneven writer comes “from 
a trouble in the writer's 
rather 
equipment,” and offers him advice about 
curing that trouble, as 
sourcefully as a Jesuit confessor advising 
a penitent about curing a troublesome 
moral defect 

Her every page gives evidence of so 
much penetration and so masterly a grasp 
on her subject that it cannot be inad 
vertently that on page 57 she tells the 


personality 


than a defect in his technical 


acutely, as re 


; 


beginning writer who does not find, after 
he has tried repeatedly, that he can per 
form on which 
she has prescribed and which she herself 
calls “‘strange and arbitrary,’ that he 
would better give up writing. The wis 
dom shown on every page makes it evi 
dent that she must know as well as any 
one that there are many ways, not one 
only, not alone the one she prescribes, of 
obtaining control of the mental processes 
back of writing. She must be aware that 
a good many noble literary works of the 
past would never have seen the light if 
their writers had decided after trying her 
exercises, and failing in them, that they 
would better give up writing. But al 
though this categorical statement sur- 


schedule two exercises 
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prises the experienced writer, almost 
shocks him, Mrs. Brande inspires so much 
confidence that one can but suppose ex- 
perience has taught her that it is better, 
in spite of the danger, to prescribe some- 
thing perfectly definite, concrete, and 
fixed as a rule of thumb for deciding 
whether one is a writer or not, in order 
to make her reader realize that his efforts 
towards self-control must be concrete, 
definite, and fixed, or they will never get 
him anywhere. 

Mr. Hoffman's book, The Writing of 
Fiction,® is of the other kind of manuals 
for writers, one of the best of the kind, 
written by an able and experienced edi- 
tor—an excellent compendium of advice 
about the mechanics of writing stories. 
To the young writer with a story he wants 
to tell (and sell) he gives the benefit of 
his many years of editorial observation of 
stories, good and bad, which have and 
have not proved publishable in maga- 
zines. He undertakes much less than 
Mrs. Brande—or no, not so much less, as 
something entirely different; he limits his 
material to simple tangible things, treats 
it in an unpretentious practical way, and 
produces a sound manual of advice that 
will be useful to many a struggler with 
the art of narration. 

The two books cover such widely dif- 
ferent ground that they do not duplicate 
each other. Commenting casually on 
them, I said not long ago that no better 
present could be made to a beginning 
writer than the two of them, arriving in 
one package, and was sharply and very 
justly taken to task by a young writer 
familiar with both books, who cried, 
“Not at all! Not at all! They should 
never go to the same person. They are 
meant for two entirely different people: 





2 The Writing of Fiction. By Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman. New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 
1934. Pp. 441. $3. 


Mr. Hoffman's for the person who wishes 
consciously to put parts together to mak 
a whole; Mrs. Brande’s for the person 
who wants to learn to let himself » 
without restraint, and after that to find , 
form for his ideas. Mr. Hoffman works 
from the outside in, Mrs. Brande from 
the inside out. Mr. Hoffman's book 
should go to the person who wants to 
learn the technique of writing as 
learns the technique of a profession; Mrs 
Brande’s to the person who wants to do 
sincere writing for its own sake, and who 
longs to find out how to relieve his gift 
from a hampering web of self-conscious. 
ness, self-doubting, and restraint.” 

I see her point, yes. But I still think 
that after a young writer has absorbed 
Mrs. Brande’s book into his brain fibres 
it would do him good to lay Mr. Hoff. 
man’s down at his elbow as he works 





Shall We 
Salvage Our Youth? 





Children become “naughty” when 
abounding good health and vitality gets 
in the way of their tired and aging 
parents. Adolescents become delinquent 
when their spirited activity annoys mem- 
bers of that society which has failed to 
provide work. Adults become criminals 
when they have not become habituated to 
the idea that work is the normal way of 
satisfying the natural desire for food, 
clothes, shelter, and leisure. 

Of course, this is an oversimplification 
of the complex and baffling problem of 
abnormal social behavior, but it is a good 
place to begin and there is evidence 
enough that if society were to provide 
satisfying and remunerative activity to 
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verybody, a good many of the other 
mingly complicating factors would fall 
awat ~ Moreover, the problem of the 
jults would be much simpler if it were 
sttacked during the period of youth. Be 
chat as it may, let us for the moment for- 
set the children and the older people and 
nfine ourselves to the young person, to 
young person” in the strict English 
ase. Foe England (and Scotland and 
Wales) are not only giving him and her 
, great deal of thought, but are taking 
ction On the 28th of June, 1934 
Parliament enacted the Unemployment 
Act. which not only includes persons of 
ill employable ages under the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme but compels every 
unemployed minor under the age of 
eighteen to attend a Junior Instruction 
Centre. For Great Britain this marks no 
revolution in thinking or social policy 
In fact, it is the eighth revision of a 
scheme which went into effect immedi- 
ately after the Armistice, when Parlia- 
ment authorized ‘‘Juvenile Employment 
Centres” at which unemployed boys and 
girls (15 to 18 years of age) were re- 
quired to attend as one of the conditions 
for receiving a donation in connection 
with the Out-of-Work Donation Scheme 
Now the country looks at its youth again 
and broadens its social policy to include 
ll youth under eighteen. The story of 
this development, the present status of 
the Junior Instruction Centres, and the 
outlook for the future is told concisely, 
vividly, and humanly by Valentine A. 
Bell in a report to the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust." 

We must not mislead our readers into 
believing that this review is written in a 
state of intellectual calm and reflects un- 


yCL 


C 


and Their Future 
A Report to the Carnegie 
Dunfermline, Fife, Scot- 


Junior Instruction Centres 
By Valentine A. Bell. 
United Kingdom Trust 
and, 1934. 
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biased judgment. We approach both the 
report and its subject with a maximum of 
favorable prejudice. The young people 
with whom it deals are in that age, social, 
and educational group that has been our 


They 


been the least favored of our children. in 


especial care tor many years have 


so far as the schools have been con 


cerned. Any document that gives serious 
thought to them is likely to engage our 
the 
Then again 
Bell is principal of the Battersea Day 
School in the 


metropolitan area 


sympathy, especially if writer is 


1, 


searching for the truth Mr 


Continuation London 

His mere title would 
believe that he was a 
kindred spirit, but three heart 
to-heart talk in a car parked off the buzz 
South 


left us certain that Bell knew our boys 


have led us to 
hours of 
ing New Cross Road in London 
and girls and talked our language. When 
he interspersed readings from his galley 
proofs with answers to our questions and 
a running comment on his findings, we 
realized that the New York East Side 
must have stemmed out of Battersea 
Finally, before meeting Bell we had al 
ready been apprized of the spirit of the 
inquiry by Colonel Mitchell, secretary of 
our Carnegie cousin in Great Britain, and 
were quite prepared to be taken in. So 
we repeat, this is no impartial review 
Bell that ‘“‘the 
J]. I. C.’s is to start with the interests of 


says secret of the 


the young folks and work up to them 


Let us develop this point. Activity, ex 
uberant activity, is the norm for youth 
Whatever curbs activity spells frustra 
tion, defeat, and either spiritual death or 
anti-social behavior. The activity must be 
creative, must result in a pleasing prod- 
ict. It must be purposive, have dire 
tion, and at least part of the time bring 
about some kind of material. satisfaction 
The activity must in itself be beautiful or 


result in beauty. And if it is beautiful 
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it will be healthful. Much of the 
activity must be carried on in association 
with other youth. Preferably, a great 
part of this activity should fall in the 
category of “‘work.’’ But if it is not itself 
work, remunerative work, it must lead to 
work, or certainly not lessen the chances 
of work. In other words, if society is not 
able to provide jobs for youth, it must do 
the next best thing and provide activity. 
The Junior Instruction Centres are so- 
cialized activity for youth. 

The law provides that all youth who 
have passed the compulsory school age 
(generally 14), who are not attending 
full-time school, and are not employed, 
must attend a J. I. C. The hours vary 
from 15 to 30 a week and the number of 
weeks from 44 to 52. The activities 
comprise hand work, physical training, 
and a minimum of English and arith- 
metic. At Bishop Auckland the boys 
have woodwork, metal work, tinsmithing, 
engineering (motor, wireless, and elec- 
trical), science (engineering and rural), 
boot repairing, handicrafts, English, 
mathematics, drawing, first aid, and 
physical training. At Bristol one group 
of girls on a 25-hour-a-week program 
has needle work, craft work, cookery, 
housecraft, English subjects, hygiene, 
physical exercises, music, and an ‘‘educa- 
tional visit.” These are maximum pro- 
grams and are subject to all sorts of varia- 
tions resulting from a great diversity of 
buildings, teaching and administering 
personnel, commercial and industrial con- 
ditions, and social conditions. The Cen- 
tres are conducted by the Local Education 
Authorities, inspected by the national 
Board of Education, and financed by the 
Ministry of Labour. They are usually 





‘ For the position of the J. I. C.’s in the entire 
scheme of English education, see “Great Britain 
Grapples with the Youth Problem,” by Franklin 
J. Keller, in Occupations, January, 1935. 


operated in close cooperation with th, 
Junior Employment Exchanges or By. 
reaus. Their stated aims are: 

“a. To keep the juveniles physically ti 
while in the Centre. 

“b. To endeavor to secure that 
juveniles are placed in jobs 
which they are most suited. 

“c. To ascertain the special aptitude 
in their present and future stud; 
of the subjects which appeal t 
them. 

“d. To teach them that their actions 
(either good or evil) affect those 
around them as well as them 
selves. 

“e. To interest them in matters which 
open out new fields of effort and 
activity.” 


Thus it is seen that the J. I. C.’s conform 
in large measure to the canons of effective 
social action which we have suggested in 
the foregoing. 

Again and again the author stresses the 
importance of establishing close relations 
with all the other community forces for 
occupational and civic adjustment. In the 
first place, the tie-up with the Employ- 
ment Exchange or Bureau must be ef. 
fective and evident to the youngsters. At 
tendance upon the Centre must increas 
the opportunity for getting a job. The 
relation with the full-time school, par 
ticularly senior, central, and _ technical 
schools, must be intimate. Not only must 
children be induced to stay longer in the 
full-time school when they are able to d 
so, but particularly well endowed 
well trained children must be allowed t 
take such courses in them as the J. I. ¢ 
are not able to offer. Relations with 
boys’ and girls’ clubs must be intimate 
for while the club cannot replace the 
Centre or the Centre the club, much of 
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the spirit of the club should pervade the 


Centre. There is a reference to the use 


camps, suggestive of our own CCC 


camps. 

Mr. Bell emphasizes the problem of 
the 18- to 21-year group, for “a great 
number of the young folk in attendance, 
even if they soon find jobs, will probably 
be unemployed again after the age of 18 
years, when they are ineligible to attend 
the Centres. . . . Especially in the case of 
the boys, they are thrown on the streets, 
w here they deteriorate. The problem is 
not being properly tackled if the unem- 
ployed youngsters are allowed to cease at- 
tendance at courses of instruction merely 
because they have reached the so-called 
adult age.”” The figures indicate that un- 
employment in this higher age group is 
greater than among the so-called juniors. 
We suspect that something of the kind is 
true in this country. We ought to know 
more about it and do more about it. 

Now that we have confessed our 
prejudice in favor of this type of social 
salvage, let us look critically at the ma- 
chinery erected for the purpose. It is 
easy to find English critics. For example, 
R. H. Tawney, President of the Work- 
ets’ Educational Association, is skeptical 
of the value of these Centres. His ob- 
jection rests chiefly on his preference for 
a plan which would raise the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance and make it 
possible for all children to receive a sec- 
ondary education lasting for a period of 
approximately four years. He says that 
“compulsion to attend a properly organ- 
ized school for a definite period is one 
thing; compulsion on young persons who 
are in and out of industry, and who, 
when they are out, are only too eager to 
get back to it, to attend a Juvenile In- 
struction Centre is quite another.” Quot- 
ing others he agrees that the Centres, 


t 


“with their shifting membership,” are “a 
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poor makeshift’ for raising the age of 
obligation to attend school to 15 years 

There are undoubtedly critics 
There must be, for the 


ganizing part-time work, especially for a 


many 


fluctuating unemployed group, some 


Bell 
not ignore either the difficulties or the 


times seem insuperable. Mr does 


criticisms. Both are strongly reminiscent 
of those of our own continuation schools 
The worst that our critics have said of 
We have seen such 


schools and shuddered: but we have 


them have been true 
also 
seen some pretty awful full-time 
Without knowing anything about it 
simply deducing from the same prem 


and reading between the lines, we 
clude that some of the J. I. ¢ 
terrible. But, like the 
schools, they have had to struggle along 
in the poorest buildings with the meager 
est equipment. They have required the 
type of teacher for whom training has not 
been provided and the conditions of 
teacher employment have been such that 
experienced teachers have not been at 
tracted. Spec ial methods of teaching have 
had to be devised for boys and girls who 
were not predisposed to school, boys and 
girls who wanted, above all else, WORK 
Yet, apparently, at least some of the Cen 
tres have been eminently successful. And 
given the resources, material and human 
all can be. 
However, we 
cerned with the particular machinery of 
the Junior Instruction Centre English 
men and Scotsmen and Welshmen 
develop them in their own way to meet 
But what 
us is the idea of meeting the req 
of youth in terms of their interests a: 
and in terms of 
Great Britain is trying to do it 
We have our CCC camps 
camps for transients, our emergency 


are not especially con 


will 
their own needs loes interest 
irements 
’ 


capacities the social 
milieu. 
Are we? 
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leges, our students on relief in the regu- 
lar colleges. Are these temporary pana- 
ceas? Are they haphazard guesses? Are 
they part of a pattern? Will we tie them up 
with economic security in the form of un- 
employment insurance? Where are we at? 
Where are we going? In a recent radio 
address President Roosevelt stirred up 
considerable comment by his reference to 
the progressive social adjustment which 
had been quietly taking place in Great 
Britain. A kind of radically conservative 
movement. Do the Junior Instruction 
Centres fit into this picture? We wonder. 
P. J. KK. 


oe 


GUIDANCE IN COLLEGE 
Principles and Methods of Vocational 
Choice. By Maurice J. Neuberg. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxxiti, 302. 
$2.25. 

When so many books are being writ- 
ten around the problem of guidance for 
high school pupils, it is quite refreshing 
to see a book prepared especially for use 
in the college field. 

This book does not contain the usual 
amount of raw factual information so 
often used as filler, but is devoted almost 
exclusively to a discussion of the prin- 
ciples and methods underlying the choice 
of a satisfying occupation. Professor 
Neuberg is more concerned with the 
technique of choosing than with the 
actual choice. Armchair platitudes, tests, 
occupational information, and such are 
good only to the extent that they are in- 
tegrated into the whole guidance pro- 
gram. How this is being accomplished 
at Wittenberg College is explained in de- 
tail by the author. 

The self-analysis of the individual is 
treated extensively—'‘from Phrenology to 
Intelligence Testing.’” The technique of 
studying an occupation is explained in 
detail through the use of practical out- 


lines. Educational guidance and place 
ment are considered from the College 
point of view. 

Each chapter contains a list of petti- 
nent questions, suggestions for further jp. 
vestigation, and generous hints as to co! 
lateral reading. The 50-page appendix 
contains suggested occupations suitable 
college graduates, classified bibliography 
of tests, books, and magazines. 

An extremely handy and _ valuable 
book, it turns out to be, for anyone in 
terested in guidance on the college level 
Professor Neuberg puts his theory t 
work in his own institution and trans 
mits the benefit of his experience to 
others through this book. 

FRED C. SMITH 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
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GETTING THEM TO TALK 
How to Interview. By Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore. Revised 
edition. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1934. Pp. 308. $3. 

In this revised edition a new section 
describes the interview from the side of 
the applicant for a position; the chapter 
“How to Interview,” is amplified; fresh 
material is incorporated in the chapters 
dealing with the interview in education, 
in social work, and in the mental clinic 
and in the section on the counseling in- 
terview; many details of two researches 
in the use of interviews for industrial 
fact-finding are omitted, the significant 
results being summarized; and references 
to important publications which have 
come out during the three years since the 
appearance of the first edition have been 
added to the annotated bibliography 
Thus the book has been improved as well 
as brought up to date. 

Some statements may be questioned 
For instance, in the chapter on “The 
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Interview in Journalism’’ it is said that 
good interviewers, if they value spon- 
taneity above precision, do not ordinarily 
show pencil or paper during their con- 
versations for the reason that “the sight 
of pen or pencil makes some people feel 
as if a grim teacher had unexpectedly 
demanded that they recite a lesson for 
which there had been no preparation, 
with the result that they forget whatever 
they know.”’ What is much more likely 
is that seeing his words actually being 
taken down gives the person who is being 
interviewed a vivid sense of how they 
may look in print—maybe in huge head- 
lines. This feeling “cramps his style,” 
suddenly transforming a candid, colorful 
conversation into a series of evasive com- 
monplaces. He had known he was being 
interviewed, just as one might know, with- 
out being alarmed by the knowledge, that 
one was walking along the edge of a cliff, 
but the sight of the pencil has the effect 
of a searchlight—it startles him into a 
realization of where he is and where he 
may be going. 

Everybody who interviews or is inter- 
viewed or who enjoys watching an intel- 
lectual fencing bout will find this volume 
worth perusal. R. J. D. 

oe 


BUSINESS PLAYLETS 

Key$ and Cue$. By Bruce Allyn Findlay and 
Esther Blair Findlay. New York, Gregg Pub 
lishing Company, 1934. Pp. 591. $2. 

Teachers of history, literature, and kin- 
dred subjects have made much use of 
dramatization. Teachers of courses in 
occupations, however, have not utilized 
this technique widely on account of 
dearth of materials. This book will give 
them some of the help they need. It con- 
sists of thirty playlets, each one intended 
to drive home a lesson about an occupa- 
tional situation or to stimulate pupils to 
onsider facts about an occupational field. 
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Thus the playlet, ‘‘Minutes are Pennies 
as stated in the introductory paragraph on 
objectives, is designed to illustrate the 
idea that wasting one’s employer's time is 
dishonest. 

It would appear that these skits were 
written primarily for pupils who are in 
terested in commercial subjects and busi 
ness occupations, but the general objec 
tives are those which the vocational coun 
selor would like to attain, and hence they 
should be useful in vocational guidance 

The the 
might strike a critical observer as being 


substance of some of skits 


somewhat “preachy,” but the themes are 
practical and the situations depicted are 
actual 


those frequently encountered in 
life. 
selor might not care to use any of 
skits, he will find them helpful in pre 
paring original skits that are more to hi 


Even though a teacher or a coun- 


these 


liking. 
Harry D. KITson 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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YOUNG MAN’S WORLD 

There Shall Be Laughter. By Asa Bordages 
New York, William Godwin, Inc., 1934 
Pp. 270. $2 
Boy and Girl Tramps of America. By 
Thomas Minehan. New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1934. Pp. 267. $2.50 

It is Mr. Bordages’ purpose in writing 
his book to give a vivid description in the 
form of a novel of the deplorable condi 
He 


account 


tions of America’s transient youth 
the 


natural as is 


has succeeded in making 


as real and possible 


He does not mince words, but goes about 
his story in the same language as is found 
on the lips of the vagrants. Some of the 
scenes pictured are altogether gripping 
and convincing. In reading them one 
feels that something must be done right 


away to relieve youth's present plight, 
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else dry-rot or revolution must certainly 


set 1n. 

In the account by Professor Minehan, 
the reader early gets the impression that 
he is following behind an expert diag- 
nostician as he threads the labyrinth of 
the youth problem and gives, from actual 
experience, a heart-rending story of the 
young transients. There are interesting 
stories and episodes which fit into the 
general pattern as data to support the 
conclusions drawn. 

In summarizing the case for vagrant 
youth, Professor Minehan hits a keynote 
when he calls for a redirection of our na- 
tional aims and for the designation of 
youth’s place in them. One can hardly 
refute the point that American youth 
have a definite contribution to make and 
should be afforded an opportunity to 
make it. By all means, the young should 
be taken off the freight cars and out of 
the streets and their talents turned into 
constructive channels of expression. One 
is hardly able to read Mr. Minehan’s 
book and feel otherwise. 

JOHN A. LANG 
President, National Student 
Federation of America. 
a 


INDEX OF PAMPHLETS 
Occupations and Vocational Guidance, a 
Source List of Pampblet Material. By 
Wilma Bennett. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1934. Pp. 85. $1.25. 

In the words of the author, “this is a 
buying list and index of pamphlets on 
occupations and vocational guidance 
available during the past two years .. . 
arranged by source for the convenience 
of the user . . . complete information for 
ordering publications of each organiza- 
tion being grouped together. A full 
index shows readily which sources offer 
pamphlets on a particular occupation.” 
Hundreds of inexpensive pamphlets are 


here listed and indexed in a manner 
make this bibliography invaluable to 
cational counselors, librarians, and 
others who desire inexpensive publica 
tions about occupational Opportuniti 
ae 
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Beginning Woodwork Units: Construc. 


tion Units and Operations. By William | 
Roberts. Peoria, Illinois, Manual Ar 
Press, 1934. Pp. 96. 48c. 

Introductory Metalworking Problems. 8, 
Lewis C. Bell and Glenn N. Shaef 
Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press, 1 
Pp. 24. 24c. 

The Personal Secretary. Differentiating 
Duties and Essential Personal — Traits 
By Frederick G. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 105. $: 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET (“When Work Is 
Like Play’’) is head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, College of the 
City of New York. He is also a lecturer in 
the New School for Social Research. Among 
the many books he has written are Influencing 
Human Behavior, About Ourselves, The 
Enduring Quest, We Move in New Drre: 
tions, and Guide to Civilized Loafing. The 
title of the latter book, for some reason or 
other, was changed after the first printing or 
two to A Guide to Civilized Leisure rd 
fessor Overstreet spends his week-ends sub 
duing an acre in the country, and the rest 0 
his time in teaching college students, lectur 
ing to adults, and writing. In his writing as 
in other activities he has contributed large! 
and effectively to adult education. 


= 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK (‘‘Charac 
ter and the New Society’’) is another bril 
liant enlivener of minds through teaching, 
lecturing and writing. He is one of the 
editors of the new magazine, Social Fro 
tiers, which gives abundant promise of living 
up to its name in the vigor and progressiv« 
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ess of its thinking. He is Professor of 
Philosophy of Education at Teachers 
lege. Columbia University, and a trustee 
Bennington College in the Vermont hills. 
He is also a fellow of the American Associa- 
1 for the Advancement of Science. The 
st of his books is a long one and includes 
Montessori System Examined, Founda- 
t Method, Education for a Changing 
cation, How We Learn, Our Educa- 
i Task, and Education and the Social 


VERNE C. FRYKLUND (‘“When Is a Skilled 
Mechanic?) is Instructor in Industrial 
Education in the University of Minnesota, 
onsultant of the Minnesota State Committee 
a Apprenticeship, and member of the staff 

the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute. Dr. Fryklund is author 

f Selection and Training of Modern Factory 
Workers and co-author with R. W. Selvidge 
of Principles of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. He is a frequent contributor to The 
Industrial Education Magazine, Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education, and other 
periodicals. Before joining the faculty of the 
[ niversity of Minnesota, he was head of the 
Department of Industrial Education, State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 


LOUIS O. BROCKMANN (“Guidance 
Through Doing”) took his master’s degree at 
the University of Wisconsin, and for the past 
four years has been Director of Vocational 
Guidance and Coordinator in Vocational 
Education in the Fergus County High 
School, at Lewistown, Montana. A varied 
background of practical experience in selling, 
farming, work in a paper mill, a hosiery 
mill, and a canning factory, besides person- 
nel work for a metropolitan telephone com- 
pany, is a valuable aid to him in his present 
position. Mr. Brockmann is interested in Boy 
Scout activities, is a member of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, and in spare time pursues his 
hobby—the study of geology—in the moun- 
tains. He is preparing, with a collaborator, 
a booklet describing the Lewistown plan of 
part-time work for high school students and 
giving suggestions for putting such a pro- 
gram into operation elsewhere. 


HARRY DEXTER KITSON (‘Individualized 
Education”) is a frequent contributor to this 
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McGRAW- HILL 
Books on Guidance 


New 


Jones—Principles of Guidance 
Second Edition 


By Arthur J. Jones, Profess of 8 
Education, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. Second edition is6 pages, 
5% x 8. $3.00 


TI book discusses the meaning, purpx 
r , } . : } . 


condary 


{ , 

. ’ t? re : «} ' 
other phases of education and to formul 
proper evalu n of 1 : 


ship and 


McKown 
HOME ROOM GUIDANCE 


MceKown, 
University of 
$3.00 
administrators, } 


activity directors 


formerly Professer of 


Pittsburgh 447 


By Harry C. 

Education, 

pages, 6 x 9 
Designed to assist 
guidance officers, 
mittees in 
ficial home room 


developing worthy 


Thirteer 
| | es prir s 

activities Eleven chapters are devoted t 
gram material and activitic elatir j 
various phases of particularize 


Myers, Little and Robinson 
PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
An Occupational Civics Textbook for Junior 
High School Grades. By George E. Myers, 
Professer of Vocational Education and Gui- 
dance, University of Michigan; Gladys M 
Little, Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit 
Michigan, and Sarah Robinson, Hutchins In 
termediate School, Detroit, Michigan Second 
edition, 419 pages, 54 x &, Ulostrated $1.50 
} 1 deals with the 1) ‘ } . +} 


ho« 


Kitson 
I FIND MY VOCATION 


Dexter Kitson, Professer of Educa 
College, Columbia University 
x 8, 86 illustrations $1.40 


By Harry 
tion, Teachers 
216 pages, 5% 
Aims to give the pupil a defimit prograr f pro 
cedure for approaching and sol t probler 
choosing and pursuing a vocatior A dapte 
either jun r senior high sc! 


Booth A44, Nati 
Luy 


Visit our exhibit at 
Association Convention in Atlantx 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 
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OCCUPATIONS 








Make a Vacation of the 
Vocational Convention 


FEBRUARY 20-23 


HERE at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall we welcome you not only to the 
convention of the National Vocational Guidance Association, but 
also to the salty delights of a mid-winter seaside holiday. 








As so many delegates have told us from time to time, ses- 
sions are much more interesting and successful when there is a 
little sand and surf mixed in between. Here you may golf, ride 
horseback on the beach, attend the championship hockey matches 
at the Auditorium. Within the hotels, there are game rooms, 
lectures, a well-chosen library, long Ocean Decks, concerts, dances 
and dozens of other amusements. 


Chiefly, there is your own bright, comfortable room to impress 
you with the fact that you’re on a holiday. We want to have you 
with us for the Convention on February 20-23, and offer you rooms 
at the following special rates. 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Single room and bath, $7, $8, $9, and $10 daily 
Double room and bath, $12, $14, $16, and $18 daily 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Single room and bath, $3, $4, $6, and $8 daily 
Double room and bath, $5, $6, $8, and $10 daily 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


agazine. Since 1925 he has been Professor 
f Education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where he trains persons for vo- 
guidance and personnel work in 
s, colleges, business establishments, 
| social service agencies. Business experi- 
and training in science form part of his 
g equipment, and his travels abroad 
made him familiar at first hand with 
tivities in vocational guidance and indus- 
rial psychology in many countries. He is a 
former president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and latterly has taken 
a leading part in developing the possibilities 
of radio as an instrument of guidance 
Among his numerous books are How to Use 
Your M nd, Scientific Study of the Colle ve 
lent, The Mind of the Buyer, The 
chology of Vocational Adjustment, Scien 
Advertising, How to Find the Right 

n, and I Find My Vocation 


1 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER (‘For Thos« 
Who Would Be Writers’), after taking her 
Ph. D. at Columbia University, continued 
her studies abroad. She has always had a 
deep and active interest in education. She 
was at one time secretary of the Horace 
Mann School and has served as President of 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Some of her many books are on educa- 
tional topics; for examples, The Montessori 
Mother and Why Stop Learning? Among 
her novels may be mentioned The Bent 
Twig, The Brimming Cup, Rough Hewn, 
Her Son’s Wife, The Deepening Stream, and 
Bonfire. She has also written many short 
stories. Mrs. Fisher translated Papini’s Life 
of Christ and Tilgher’s Work. Her home is 
in Arlington, Vermont. 

“= 
IF WE MAY SUGGEST 

The Altrusa Club of Mazion, Ohio, 
has subscribed for Occupations for two 
of the Marion schools. If this isn’t a 
good deed, we never saw one. In fact, it 
is two good deeds. Is there any valid 
reason why more Altrusa Clubs and other 
service groups should not go and do like- 
wise? We have tried hard, but can't 
think of any. Now that Marion has 
given the thing a start, we hope to be 
smothered under an avalanche of such 
subsc riptions. 
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New Books on 
Vocational Guidance! 


How You Can Get 
a Job 


By Glenn L. Gardiner. \ 
1; 


visers an b-seekers ; 


Personal Development 
and Guidance 

In College and Secondary School 

By Ruth Strang, Ph. D. This 


volume summarizes the results of 


imp rtant 


vestigation of all activities 

of guidance or personnel work 

tion Invaluable to teachers 

more and more called upon for per 
counsel with students, for educational ; 
sonnel workers, for vocational counsek 
and all others interested in work with i 


dividuals within the educational systen 
$4. 


How To Interview 


Revised Edition 


By Walter V. Bingham and Bruce V 
Moore. This completely revised edition 
adds valuable new material, especially 
on the interview in vocational adjustment 
work, in applying for a position and in 
educational counseling Every counselor 
should read this bo k carefully and then 
reread it twice just as carefully Vo 
cational Guidance Magazin $3.0 


and don’t forget the new 


Hobbies For Everybody 


Edited by Ruth Lampland. It's a grand 
| / 


>3 


guide to avocational guidam 


bp ks trom . f x 


ler or directly from the publisher 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y 
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Help Youth Face the Problems 
of the New Day 


Articles in the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House are directed towards the pupil’s 
school and community adjustments. Edited by 
a representative list of secondary school people, 
the journal is published monthly from Septem- 


ber to May inclusive. 


Editorial office, School of Education, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York, 
New York. Business office, R.K.O. Building, 
Radio City, New York, New York. 


Subscription price $3.00 per year, two years 
for $5.00 if cash accompanies order Single 
copies, 40 cents. Subscriptions for less than 
a year will be charged at the single copy 
rate. For subscriptions in groups of two or 
more, write for special rates. 


Address all communications to the Clearing House 


R.K.O. Building, Radio City 
New York 























Character and Personality 


The International Quarterly Review for 


Psychodiagnostics and Allied Studie; 


Editor: Ropert SAaupeK, London 


T 


CoNTENTs OF THE DeceMser Issur 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance in the N 
and Trance States of a “Medium 


J. B. Rhine (Duke Univers 


Sleep, Hypnosis, and Mediumistic Tra: 
William Brown (University of Ox‘ 


On the Nature of Spearman’s Genera! | 
William McDougall (Duke Unive 


Personalysis: A Study in Method 
A. A. Roback (Cambridge, Mass 


PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY N DURHAM 
N. C., LONDON, AND BERLIN 


Price $2.00 per annum 


DuKeE UNIVERSITY Press, DuRHAM, N.C 























GUIDANCE for NEW YORK LIVING 

















When visiting New York, whether for a long or a brief stay, it is 
important that you be properly located—both from a standpoint of 
selecting the type of hotel in which you elect to live and its con- 
venience to all sections of the city. 


Living at Beekman Tower is an assurance of cordial hospitality, 
charming atmosphere, superlative service, and selected fellow guests. 
Situated on smart Beekman Hill, overlooking the East River—Five 
minutes’ walk from Grand Central and Times Square zones. 


Single Rooms from $2 a Day 
Attractive weekly or monthly rates 
Roof Solarium — Library — Cocktail Lounge — Restaurant 
Write for Booklet “B” 


BEEKMAN TOWER 


(PANHELLENIC) 
3 Mitchell Place 


49th Street one Block from East River 


NEW YORK 























STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 




















NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in 


tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. 
is concerned primarily with assembling information about occupatio 
such information available to the public through effective publ 
encourage research in fields where adequate information is not at present availabl 
and ge me at headquarters an index of published information on all occup 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries 
nterested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and pra 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment 
harge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request 
ficer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regard 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adju 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with indiv 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the Ameri 
Association for Adult Education. 

NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OCCUPATIONS 


The 
Vocational Guidance M agazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Oc 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service c! 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, ; 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest informat 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented 











Frep C. Smitru, Epriror 

OCCUPATIONS, tae Vocationat Guipance MaGaZine 

25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERsITy 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

[] Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 


O I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $2.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


O) Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch 


Magazine ; a year 


Association 


Address 




















OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidanc 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 
ARTHUR J. JONES Director of School Studies, National 





Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


Second Vice-President 
MARY P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Treasurer 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, Washington, D. C. 


Trustees 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 


Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
New York City 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 
WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
Chief, Division of Teacher Training 
Stanford University 
HARRIET E. TOWNE 


Southern Woman's Educational! Alliance Board of Education 


Richmond, Virginia 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President.. GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 

Part-time School, Albany 
Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretary. Catvin O. EVANS 
Junior-Senior High School, Pratt 
Central New York 
President. WItLLIAM NIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. JEAN BRIGGS 
2200 So. Geddes Street, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. Simon Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. L. W. WHEELOCK 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. ALIce RAMSAY 
Connecticut College, New London 
Dallas 
President. ARTHUR W. HArris 
Secretary. BERNICE DOGGETT 
Technical High School 
Detroit 
President. Guapys LITTLE 
Secretary-Treasurer. DON H. PALMER 
Wayne University 


Iowa 
President. H. M. Byram 
Secretary. M. BELLA SMITH 


Horace Mann Junior High School, Burling: 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. W.F. SHaw 
Central Junior High School 
Maryland 
President. Mrs. Miriam W. HARRISON 
Secretary. Mrs. Etta H. WIL LHipr 
Junior High School 91, Baltimore 
Milwaukee 
President. C. H. BUNCH 
Secretary. RUTH HURLBUT 
Girls’ Junior Technical High School 
Minneapolis 
President. JOHN F. RoBOHM 
Secretary. Mrs. Louise H. Burns 
Franklin Junior High School 
Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FoRDYCE 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
New England 
President. W.E. NIGHTINGALE 
Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 
New Jersey 
President. L. C. Witsey 
Secretary. E.izaBeTH R. Ditks 
14 Broad Street, Clayton, N. J. 
New Orleans 
President. James J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PriTCHARD COoOLey 
Orleans Parish School Board 
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New York City 
, Epwarp D. Cray 
gry. VIRGINIA TUXILL 
419 Fourth Avenue 
North Carolina 
President. E. L. CLoypD 
Treasurer. MAIE MYERS 
hnical High School, Charlotte 
North Eastern Ohio 
President. FRANK P. WHITNEY 
Secretary. FRANCES B. MANOR 
West High School, Cleveland 
Northern California 
President. EMMA NOONAN 
Secretary-Treasurer. MARION ARENDT 
Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. ARTHUR J. JONES 
Secretar) MILDRED DOUGHERTY 
Philadelphia Junior Employment Service 


Rhode Island 
President. HELEN J. WEST 
Secretary-Treasurer. EDNA R. MACDONALD 
Hope Street High School, Providence 
Rochester, New York 
President. CLarA G. WALKER 
Secretary. EpitH B. TAYLOR 
Vocational High School 
St. Louis 
President. M. NAMON WHITEHEAD 
Secretary. ALIce E. May 
Ralston Purina, 835 S. 8th Street 
Seattle, Washington 
President. TOHN L. KING 
Secretary. FRANCES FULLER 
hn Marshal! Junior High School 


Secretary 







Treasurer. 



















Committees 


MCNAMARA, 
New Haven, 


Branch Associations: Marie A 
Troup Junior High School, 
Connecticut. 












Commercial Exhibits: Roy N. ANDERSON, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City 






Community Aspects of Guidance: Frep C. W. 
PARKER, Kiwanis International, 520 No. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








Cooperation with NOC: ArtHuUR J. JONES, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Guidance of Special Groups: MiLpreD E. LINCOLN, 
59 Prince Street, Rochester, New York 






Joint Committee on Guidance, NVGA and NASSP: 
W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 







Legislative: Heten E. Samuet, Gordon Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 





Nominating: FLORENCE E. CLARK, 5527 University 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





CHAIRMEN 


Organization and Policy 





Southern California 
President J GUSTAV WHITE 
Secretary-Treasurer MILDRED | FOREMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Western Massachusetts 


President. T. MARCUS KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotuy K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
resident IRWIN J. STONE 
Secretary-Treasurer. M RYLEE Col NS 
106 Morningside Drive, New York City 
Virginia 
President. W.C. IKENBERRY 
Secretary-Treasurer. ETHEL W. WALKER 
358 Wood Ave.. S. W.. Roanoke 


Washington, D. ¢ 
President. MiTCHELL Drees! 
Secretary. Mrs. KATHERINE STRUVI 
McKinley High School 


Western Pennsylvania 
President. W. P. ALLEN 
ecretary-Treasurer. EpitH M. GUNN 


Perry High School, Pittsburgh 


Wisconsin 

President. WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 

Secretary. MARGARET MCMAHON 

Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay 
Wyoming 

President. 1. R. MACNEAI 

Secretary-Treasurer. S.H 

University of Wyoming 


DADISMAN 
Laramie 









WARREN K. LAYTON, 


1354 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan 
CUNLIFFE, Rutgers University 
Jersey 


Program: R. B 
New Brunswick, New 





EMMA PRITCHARD ( EY, Orleans 
1] Board, New Orleans, La 





Publicity: 
Parish Scho« 


Radio in Education: Harry D. Krrson, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York City 
Sections 

College Teachers of Guidance: WALTER B. JONES, 


State Education De; Harrisburg, Pa 


MuRTLAND, Uni 
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versity of Michigan, Ann 


HATCHER, S$ 


Rural Guidance; O. LATHAM 


Woman's Education Alliance, 
Virginia 


Scholarship: Mary H. S. Hayes, Vocational Ser 
vice for Juniors, New York City 


State Guidance: HAROLD L. H 


Committee for Mental Hy 
Street, New York City 
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